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It’s there when you want it 





# iar ste no satisfaction in doing a job 
if you have to continually hunt for 
your tools. 

And there’s no satisfaction in taking a 
bath if you have to be continually search- 
ing for a cake of soap that insists upon 
imitating asubmarine — 

The top of the water is your soap-holder 
when you bathe with Ivory Soap. It Floats! 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE NEVER HIDES 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


Mr. Happy Man says: 


“THE IMPROVED PERFEC- 
TION HANDLE ORIGI- 
NATED BY ATKINS 
SCIENTIFICALLY ELIMI- 
NATES WRIST STRAIN.” 


The pepularity of our famous Nos. 53,° 

, 400, and 401 Saws, with the IM- 
PROVED PERFECTION HANDLE, 
proves that they are years ahead of other 
makes of saws; they may be imitated, 
but they will never be equaled, for 
Atkins controls the exclusive patented 
features. 


THE BEST VALUE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


Atkins SILVER STEEL Saws, with 
their two-way taper grinding, mirror or 
damaskeen polish, equipped with the Per- 
fection Handle, are masterpieces for the 
craftsman-carpenter, and they are every- 
where known as 


THE FINEST ON EARTH 
Leading manufacturers of saws, saw 
tools, saw specialties, saws for electric- 
driven machines, grinding wheels, ma- 
chine knives, and files. 





SPECIAL 


Mail us 25c for fine high-grade 
nail apron and receive with it 
SAW SENSE and useful souvenir. 








E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


BSTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PROPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 

ing Cities: , 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Memphis a Orleans Seattle 

Chteago New York City Paris, France 
Minneapolis Portland. Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 














CIRCULAR SAW 
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JCPENNEYCo 


“‘quality-always at a saving’’ 








Budget Your 
Autumn Needs 


So as to get the Utmost in Returns for 
the Money You Spend 


Utmost in Quality. Nothing can take the place of 
Quality in our plan of operation. For that reason we 
never handle “Seconds,” Prison-Made Goods, sub- 
standards or other goods of doubtful Quality. Because, 
after all, everything we sell must be of a character to 
inspire confidence, in order for us to merit your con- 
tinued patronage. 


Utmost in Style. The newest and most modern styles 
while they are New, Fresh and Sparkling. This is 
made possible by our staff of 45 buyers who are con- 
stantly combing the markets and fashion centers. 


Utmost in Values. Regardless of the price asked, 
everything we sell MUST PROVE UP with Value. 
There is a vast difference between “cheap” and “low- 
priced.” An article may be low-priced and actually 
be expensive to the customer, if it is not a good, sub- 
stantial value at the price. Reliable, Dependable 
Values is the thought back of all our planning. 


' Spend Less! Get More! 











“Pay-Day” Overalls or Jumper, $1.29 
“Pay-Day” Overalls for Boys, 98c. For Youths, $1.10 
“Pay-Day” Work Shirts, 83c. “Pay-Day” Work Suits, $2.98 


ALL UNION MADE—WITH THE UNION LABEL 
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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), like many 
another American business institution organized pri- 
marily for profit, is an agency for human welfare. 

Here in America we have found a fundamental 
and constructive way of adding to human happiness. 
Enlightened business has been the instrument by 
which better conditions for working and living have 
been created. 

Science in cooperation with business has made its 
enormous contributions to human comfort and pleas- 
ure. Never in the history of the world has the “aver- 
age man” known such a standard of living as he 
enjoys today in America. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is one of 
the business institutions that has helped to bring this 
about. 

Efficient methods, scientific research, economical 
production on a vast scale, the rigid elimination of 
waste, enable this Company to produce from crude 
oil the utmost in useful commodities of service to 
man. 

Increasing costs of production have been so effec- 
tively offset by iticreasing efficiency of operation that 
prices of petroleum products have maintained a lower 
level than any other commodity in general use. 

Standard*Oil Company (Indiana) products may 
be secured at frequent intervals at reasonable prices 
anywhere within ten Middle Western States. 

In this business of rendering the public useful serv- 
ice, of making its dependable products available to 
everyone everywhere in the Middle West, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) gives employment to 
26,558 people. 

The welfare of its employes is a chief concern of 
this Company. Numerous measures instituted for 
their benefit assure them of their Company’s interest 
and cooperation at all times—of encouragement in 
prosperity—of help in time of trouble. 

They work together effectively with unity of pur- 
pose and a common loyalty. Each individual realizes 
that his opportunities are limited only by his ability, 
ambition and effort. He always is conscious that he 
is a part of an organization in which human relation- 
ships are valued. 

The work of this Company represents a tre- 
mendous investment of human effort—a direct in- 
vestment on the part of 26,558 employes—an indirect 
investment of effort on the part of 56,662 share- 
holders who for the most part have personally earned 
and saved the money paid for stock. These share- 
holders come from all walks of life and not one owns 
more than 5% per cent of the total. . 

In the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) this 
human effort—aided by science and mechanical 
power—has been made to yield maximum returns in 
the satisfying of man’s wants. 


Standard Oil Company 


General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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Open to the Public 


ELKS HOTEL 


275 Tremont Street 
Headquarters in Boston 
for 
Organized Labor Functions, 
Balls, Dinners, etc. 


A smart Musical Revue in the Roof 
Garden Restaurant until 1 A. M., 
featuring 


JOE RINES AND HIS 
Brunswick Recording Orchestra 


Spanish Room Cafeteria 
Open from 7 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
Same food as served in Roof Garden 


Tel., Han. 1400 Everybody Welcome 
Management, KIERAN J. LOWRY 




















as is the fuel that 

makes “Smokeless 
cities” and insures a 
clean product. 


Its use for Industrial 
purposes is increasing 
every day in all kinds 
of manufacturing lines. 


All modern buildings 
should be piped for gas 
to take care of tenants 
on every floor. 


Gas the MasterFuel 














Worthy 


of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


be 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 








ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 

an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 7 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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Made 
For Men 
Who Demand 
the Best 


A blend of fine old Turkish 
and Domestic Tobaccos 


The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., 
Incorporated, Mfrs. 
Louisville, Ky. 


OWN 


CIGARETTES 


UNION MADE 
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The next time you board a 
Street car, notice how 
smoothly it starts and stops, 
how quickly it gathers 
speed. Much of this im- 
proved equipment carries 
the General Electric mono- 
gtam—the same monogram 
as on the efficient and 
dependable electric appli- 
ances that save time and 
laborin the electrifiedhome. 


Crowds 


and the 


Street Car’s answer 


UT of the multiplying per- 
plexities ofthetrafficproblem, 
one fact emerges clearly; the elec- 
tric street car is our most efficient 
meansof moving masses of people. 


Thestreet car passenger occupies 
six square feet of traffic space. The 
automobile passenger requires an 
average of 44 square feet. In thirty 
of our largest cities, street cars are 
now Ccafrying over 30,000,000 pas- 
sengers daily. Attempt to put them 
in automobiles, and the street— 
which cannot easily expand its 
curbs—would be too narrow to 
hold them. 


The street car is handling the 
crowds. Hundreds of capable and 
far-seeing street railway executives 
are busy modernizing equipment 
and improving schedules so that 
to-morrow and the dayafter, winter 
and summer, this essential public 
servant may do its work even 
better and win a still larger 
measure of popular cooperation. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Bray 
Cecil 


Christ 
Distin 
Eastm 
Educa 

Inc. 


First 





Chadwick Productions, Inc. 


F B O Pictures Corporation 


The Growth of 
the Photoplay 


First came the motion picture, then the picture palace. 
When the first photoplay was presented in New York in 1896, 
it depended upon the then existent theaters devoted to the 
drama. 


In these intervening years the drama has not languished, but 
the growth of the temples of the photoplay, a sister art, has been 
unprecedented. There are now over twenty thousand motion- 
picture theaters in the United States, with a weekly attendance 
6f one hundred millions. 


It has been computed that in a single week a greater number 
of people now attend one of the larger photoplay palaces in 
New York than was, at the birth year of the motion picture, the 
combined patronage of the dramatic theaters of the larger cities 
of the country. 


Each day brings forth some new magical wonder in the mak- 
ing of the photoplay. And now comes the talking picture, with 
its boundless possibilities. 


MorTIon PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Witt H. Hays, President 
469 Firrh Avenugz, New York City 


Principal Pictures Corp. 
Hal Roach Studios 
Jos. M. Schenck Productions, 


nc. 
United Artists Corp. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 
Talmadge Producing Corp. 
The Caddo Co., Inc. 
Vitagraph, Inc. 
Jarner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. 

William S. Hart Co. 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 

Buster Keaton Productions, Inc. 

Kinogram Publishing Corp. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. 
Corp. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


Productions, Inc. 
B. de Mille Corporation 


ie Filia Company 

ctive Pictures Corp. 

an Kodak Company 
tional Film Exchanges, 


National Pictures, Inc. 
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Here, 


Gentlemen of the Committee, 


















is the answer 
of one industry 


No. 5 of a series inspired by the report of 
the Secretary of Commerce’s Committee 
on Elimination of Waste 








Foresight and Farsight in Purchasing 


AY Western Electric a highly trained purchasing staff is the 
“‘lookout’’ that guides the purchasing for practically the entire 
telephone industry ... The basis for all this is the unique relationship 
between Western Electric — which purchases, manufactures and 
distributes — and the Bell System, which utilizes the nation’s tele- 
phone equipment. This great telephone system computes and trans- 
mits to Western Electric a general view of its requirements five years 
ahead, its detailed schedules one year. ahead. 

To meet such long-time planning this Company must make sure 
in advance of its sources of supply. Before any source dries up it 
must seek another, perhaps at some remote corner of the earth. When 
a shortage of one material threatens, it must find another material 
every bit as reliable. It also must buy at prices which are fair to the 
seller, in order that he may remain a reliable source of supply. 

This purchasing control correlates material with machinery of 
production, it avoids excessive inventories, it is an important factor 
of economy. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers...Manufacturers... Distributors 


SINCE 

1662 
FOR THE 

SELL SYSTEM 
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No Flit and flies never live in the 


same room together. Flit spray 


ad clears the house of every disease- 
] e & bearing fly and mosquito in a few 
moments. It searches out the 
cracks where roaches, bed bugs 
and ants hide and breed, destroy- 
or ing their eggs. Fatal to insects, 
« harmless to you. Will not stain. 
Do not confuse Flit with ordinary 
mo S ul oes insecticides. Greater killing power 
insures satisfaction with Flit. One 
of the largest corporations in the . 


can world guarantees Flit to kill in- 
sects, or money back. Buy Filit 
] e and a Flit sprayer today. 
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** After 
every 
meal’? 


Rest, relaxation, recreation, 
—WRIGLEY’S! 


Just the touch of refreshment 
and lasting good taste that 
makes any outing perfect. 
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Specializing in Public Utility 
Investment 
Securities 


We offer complete facilities 
and thorough service in our 
specialized field of public utility 
investment securities. Among the 
many progressive utility companies which 
we represent and whose stocks we offer 
from time to time are Commonwealth Edison 
Company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Middle West Utilities Company, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, Midland Utilities 
Company, National Electric Power Company and 
others, operating in all in 30 states. Write for current 
list of investment offerings yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York + St. Louis + Milwaukee + Indianapolis + Louisville + Minneapolis 
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The BANK That SERVICE BUILT 


Our customers know the sort of service that has won more than 16,000 de- 
positors for the Mount Vernon Savings Bank. They appreciate the personal 
friendliness that actuates their dealing here. They like the never-failing courtesy 
shown and spirit of helpfulness given by the Mount Vernon Savings Bank’s per- 
sonnel. Local Unions and individual members all over the country are availing 
themselves of the service we offer. Are you a depositor? If not, why not? 


BANK BY MAIL 


Savings Accounts Christmas Clubs 
Commercial Accounts . DO IT Vacation Clubs 
Insured Savings W Foreign Exchange 
Investments N O Travelers’ Checks 


We have 6%4% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds in amounts of 
$100, $200, $500, $1,000, for sale. They are a safe and profitable 
investment. Write us for particulars. 


MOUNT VERNON SAVINGS BANK 


Ninth Street and Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




























More Than Four Horsepower Back of 
Every American Laborer 


America’s uninterrupted prosperity and high standard of liv- 
ing are due, in no small measure, to the use of electric power in 
industry. 

The American artisan is a director of mechanical power, en- 
abling him to do more work with less fatigue. Shorter hours, 
higher wages, more leisure, are the result. In many cases his 
savings are being invested in the business which employs him. 
Southern California Edison Company supplies more than a mil- 
lion horsepower to commerce and industry in its territory. It 
is owned by 118,000 stockholders, of whom more than one-third 
are wage-earners. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 
Owned by Those It Serves 
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S EACH new Labor Day halts the regular program 
of daily life in honor of Labor, the observance of 
the day brings fresh appreciation of the high place 

which Labor has in the lives of individuals and in the de- 
velopment of civilization. Labor, or work, is the medium through 
which man gives from his personality to the heritage of his fellow 
beings. Whether that contribution is a shoe, a house, a bridge, a paint- 

ing, or a song, who can fathom fully its influ- 
Labor Day, ence in the lives of fellow workers? Or who 
1928 can fathom what that work means in the de- 

velopment of the individual worker? Work 
is the potter’s wheel that shapes and tempers mind and spirit. 

Labor creates the things that constitute our material civiliza- 
tion. Skyscrapers, ocean liners, microscopes, spindles, dynamoes, rail- 
ways, are the creations of the mind and physical energy of those who 
work. The great riches we have in America are the product of our 
labor. The cities, the farm homes, the factories, the systems of trans- 
portation and communication are a monument to those who have built 
and those who have operated them. Labor has more recently added 
to its tools the use of mechanical power to a degree that enables the 
machine user to control titanic power. But machine tools have not the 
versatility of hand labor. The production of a single article is split 
into a number of operations and machine tools turn out vast quantities 
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of identical parts and from a whole factory may come the parts to be 
assembled into products which formerly a single worker completed. 

What is true of the factory is true of the home, which no longer 
supplies the main needs of the family. The change is equally true 
of the community and the nation—no longer self sufficient, but de- 
pending upon the communities and other nations for even the neces- 
saries of life. In the whole of life associated or group effort is re- 
placing individual undertakings. 

Factory and large-scale production present an important problem 
of organization of far-reaching consequence. Shall all of the planning 
and all of the decisions be left to one group, or shall all groups have 
a ceal share and responsibility? If one group dominates then there is 
created a despotism which permeates all of life. If all participate in 
work responsibility, all groups must be organized, confer with each 
other and reach joint agreements. So it is particuarly fitting on this 
day devoted to Labor that our thoughts should be focused specifically 
on organization, for Labor of all kinds to use the future effectively 
must be organized. The chemist, the doctor, the bricklayer, the archi- 
tect, the weaver, the priest and the artist, all belong to organizations 
of those who do like work in order that they may promote the best 
interests of their work and those who do it. 

It is our earnest hope that everywhere Labor Day will be used to 
promote organization of Labor in order that both work and human 
beings may benefit. 


Labor’s Non-Par- Throughout its existence, the American Fed- 
tisan Political eration of Labor has followed a policy of 
Policy non-partisan political action from which it 


has departed only in real emergencies. This 
non-partisan policy is in accord with the voluntary principles upon 
which the American labor movement rests. American Labor has 
held the belief that a movement held together by mutual needs and 
interests and acting together, because they can accomplish through 
united action much more than as individuals, has stronger cohesive 
qualities and constructive possibilities than a movement which de- 
pends on any form of compulsion. 

The American Federation of Labor is based on a philosophy of 
voluntarism and distinguishes carefully between matters for indi- 
vidual decision and those on which the Federation should decide. 
Two matters which American traditions have made inviolate are 
the individual’s rights to choose his church and cast his ballot in 
accord with his own best judgment. 

America’s wage earners are from many lands and many nation- 
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alties. But though they may speak different languages, belong to dif- 
ferent churches, advocate different political methods, they have com- 
mon economic problems for which they need the labor movement. 
The real solidarity of wage earners depends on wisdom in not jeop- 
ardizing common interests by dealing with matters which are personal 
in nature. Every American citizen and therefore every trade union- 
ist has a right to cast his ballot as his best judgment may direct. 

Should the American Federation of Labor endorse a specific 
party representative or platform, such action would in effect consti- 
tute a notification to union members that the movement expected them 
to vote accordingly. Should union members exercise their rights as 
citizens and vote in accord with their best judgment contrary to the 
Federation’s recommendations, the seeds of discord and alienation 
from the union would be sown. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in 
its recent meeting decided not to endorse either the Republican or 
Democratic candidates but to leave trade unionists free to act upon 
information furnished them. The American Federation of Labor 
has no votes to deliver, but it renders trade unionists the advisory 
service of furnishing the labor records of candidates. 

Our non-partisan policy enables our economic movement to avoid 
the danger of splitting into groups over partisan political issues. 


Bad Management on The latest financial report of the Inter- 
the Interborough borough Rapid Transit Company shows a 

net income for 1928 double that for 1927. 
Although the company attributes this increase to freedom from 
strikes, it spent about half a million dollars this year to prevent two 
threatened strikes, and for 1927 added a million to expenses because 
of a strike and suffered a loss of another million through loss of income 
for the same reason. 

Two and a half millions is a high price to pay for bad labor 
policies. Would not any clear thinking executive see that avoid- 
able expenses are waste, and give some thought to finding a better 
basis for relations with employees? Traction companies sell service 
and are especially dependent upon morale of operatives. 

The Interborough would do well to study the methods by which 
the Pittsburgh Railways has eliminated wastes due to bad labor pol- 
icies and secured the cooperation of its employees in improving the 
service and reduced costs of production. 

The financial report of the Interborough confirms the evidence 
that bad labor policies are expensive and emphasizes the natural 
query—why doesn’t the company accept the better way? 
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Industrial Recognition British trade unions and employers have for 
and Industrial Relations some months been meeting in joint confer- 

ences to find the way to more understanding 
relationships in industry. This movement grew out of the concern of 
both trade unionists and employers that a better basis for industrial 
relations should be found. 

The president of the Trades Union Congress held at Edinburgh 
last September said, “Our trade unions have not yet reached the limit 
of their development. Rather I would say that we are just at the 
beginning of the constructive period of trade unionism. 
Practically nothing has yet been done to establish effective machinery 
of joint conference between the representative organizations entitled to 
speak for industry as a whole. . . . Such a direct exchange of 
practical views between representatives of the great organized bodies, 
who have responsibility for the conduct of industry, and know its 
problems at first hand would be of far greater significance than the 
suggestion which has been made in certain quarters for a spectacular 
national conference under Government or other auspices to discuss a 
vague aspiration toward ‘industrial peace.’ Discussion on these lines 
would bring both sides face to face with the hard realities of the 
present economic situation and might yield useful results in showing 
how far, and on what terms, cooperation is possible in a common 
endeavor to improve the efficiency of industry and to raise the work- 
ers’ standard of life.” 

Realizing the fact that both employers as well as workers suffer 
deeply under the present depression of English industry, Sir Alfred 
Mond as spokesman of a group of progressive employers addressed, 
on November 23, 1927, a letter to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress in which he said: 


“As there appears to us, after investigation, to be no single exist- 
ing organization of employers which can take the initiative in inviting 
discussions to cover the entire field in industrial reorganization and 
industrial relations, we desire, as a representative group of employers, 
to extend to the General Council of the Trades Union Congress an 
invitation to meet us to consider questions relating to these matters.’ 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress accepted the 
invitation. A series of conferences was held. The outcome of these 
conferences was an “interim joint report,” which was submitted to the 
last “full joint conference on 4th July, 1928.” This report, which 
was adopted by the conference contains important features which 
should prove of interest not only to English workers, but to organized 
labor in the whole world, especially in America. Important statements 
in this report are: 

That industrial reconstruction can be undertaken only in conjunc- 
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tion with and with the cooperation of those entitled and empowered 
to speak for organized labour. 

The restoration of industrial prosperity and the corresponding 
improvement in the standard of living of the population are twin 
objectives. 

Trade Union Recognition. It is recognized that industry in this 
country in the last generation has benefited by the progressive increase 
in the volume of negotiations which have taken place between em- 
ployers and representatives of trade unions. . . . We further con- 
sider that negotiations between employers and workmen are facili- 
tated by workmen being members of an affiliated union or other bona 
fide trade union . . . and also by employers likewise being or- 
ganized. 

Victimization. It is agreed that it is most undesirable that any 
workman should be dismissed or otherwise penalized on account of 
his membership of a union, on account of his official position in a 
union or on account of any legitimate trade union activities. . . 

Conciliation machinery. Both sides readily agreed from ‘the 
outset that nothing in the nature of compulsory arbitration could be 
considered. 

Scientific management as represented in the resolutions on ration- 
alization adopted by the World Economic Conference are endorsed. 

A National Industrial Council is proposd to consist of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Congress and an equal number of 
representatives of employers, nominated by the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers Associa- 
tions. 

American Labor will watch this proposal for cooperation be- 
tween organized labor and employers with greatest interest. 


Tennessee Labor Organized labor has been very active in the 
Supports a Friend Tennessee primary for United States Sen- 
ator. Finis J. Garret, who is serving his 
twelfth term in the House of Representatives and has consistently 
voted against legislation advocated by workers, was running against 
Senator Kenneth D. McKellar for the nomination for the Senate. 
Our campaign was opened by the largest labor conference ever 
held in Tennessee in which the railway brotherhoods joined with the 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor. This convention mapped out 
a plan for action that was effectively carried out. All the progres- 
sive groups and the labor and liberal press joined in the movement 
which succeeded in nominating Senator McKellar with a majority 
of 50,000. 
Mr. Garret’s record shows why Labor did not favor him for fur- 
ther legislative service. Among other things, he voted against the 
passage of a bill providing for a minimum wage of $3 a day for all 
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federal employees. He was opposed to vocational rehabilitation 
of persons injured in commerce, agriculture and industry. He voted 
in favor of a motion to exclude members of organized labor’ from the 
benefits of a federal retirement law. He voted in favor of twelve 
hours a day for oilers, watertenders and firemen on vessels plying on 
the Great Lakes. He voted against a workmen’s compensation act 
for the District of Columbia. He voted against all legislation for the 
protection of children in industry. He voted against all legislation 
proposed by the railroad employees. 

These special labor proposals for promoting the well being of 
wage earners would have made for higher levels of national well be- 
ing and industrial progress. Legislators with a broad understand- 
ing of national currents realize that national development and prog- 
ress are served by the enlightened self interests of all groups in keep- 
ing their group interest abreast the progress of the nation as a whole. 
Labor believes that Senator McKellar will continue his public serv- 
ice with this understanding of national progress. 


A Mill Man Plain truths about the yarn situation in south- 
Advises ern cotton textiles were recently published 

by David Clark in the Southern Textile 
Bulletin. He said that manufacturers of carded yarns are under- 
selling each other regardless of costs of production. There is a need 


of curtailing production until reserve stocks of yarn are wiped out, 
and yet a number of mills are forced to operate and sell yarn in order 
to meet notes due for cotton acceptances. The yarn must be sold at 
any price that will bring ready money. This is a situation in which 
the individual mill men are practically helpless—individually they are 
unable to curtail or demand profitable prices. “The man who can 
cooperate in curtailing and in holding for better prices and does not 
do so is entitled to all the criticism that can be directed against him,” 
said Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark certainly hits the nail on the head. The industry should 
study the situation and plan for relief. By collective action, a system 
of accounting can be worked out that will enable each mill man col- 
lectively to manage the industry efficiently and profitably. 

The same arguments apply equally to those who work in the mills. 
Individually they are incompetent to secure better incomes or express 
their needs to the mill management. Collectively, they can develop 
the information and the procedure for stating the needs and their 
functions in production in a way to carry conviction. 

Organization is the solution of the problems of both groups. 
Each group will gain by efficiency in the other group. A well man- 
aged industry can pay higher wages and provide its employees with 
full opportunities to participate in the problems of mill work which 
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concern the workers. On the other hand, an efficient union will 
provide the industry with competent workers, a stable work group 
that has capacity and independence necessary for resourceful workers. 

The community and the nation has to gain from organization of 
both groups in the industry. An industry that is always near bank- 
ruptcy is a liability—financially and socially. Its employees have low 
standards of living and small incomes which limit possibilities for 
progress for them and their dependents. Small incomes mean low 
purchasing power for the community and as a result, under-production 
in other industries. 

Organization is the key to the problem. 


Institute for The establishment by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Legal Research versity of an institute for research into legal 

problems and their social and economic sig- 
nificance, is'a most important legal event. In the early days law 
students were virtually apprentices who read law in some lawyer's 
office until they knew enough about the “‘art’”’ to qualify as members 
of the bar. 

With the founding of law schools law training became profes- 
sional and legal standards have been raised. Still law was regarded 
as a structure of sacred precedents quite apart from the structure 
of society or economic and social development. But conceptions 
of the functions of law have been changing. Legal problems 
involve also economic and social problems and forces and the 
most complete recognition of this principle is expressed in the crea- 
tion of this new institute. The primary purposes of the institute were 
set forth briefly by an official spokesman: “The study of the economic 
and social effects of law; the clarification and simplification of law; the 
training of jurists and codifiers; and the guidance of writers of text- 
books and thinkers upon the human effects of law.” Further: “When 
it comes to the application of the law to business, it has been repeatedly 
pointed out, common law and legislation designed to fit conditions 
existing a generation ago are hopelessly insufficient and actually impede 
efficiency. Legitimate business often finds itself in a traffic jam of 
legislation. It is then to the impartial and scientific study of these con- 
ditions that this new institute will in an important part be dedicated.” 

The result of the pioneering of Johns Hopkins University in 
other research fields justifies an expectation that this new institute 
will do much to indicate how law and judicial procedure can approach 
more perfect justice. 
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American High The United States Bureau of Labor statistics 
W ages published recently rather striking compari- 

sons between wages of American and Euro- 
pean workers. The daily wage of bricklayers, for instance, fluctuates 
in Austria, Belgium, and Germany between $1.32 and $1.84, while 
the wage reported for the United States is $12.56. That is, wages 
of bricklayers in the United States are seven to ten times as high as 
in Europe. The difference between American and European wages is 
much smaller with the unskilled workers. Compared with the same 
states, wages of American laborers in the building trades are between 
three and four times higher. 

Wages are higher in the United States than in Europe because 
of the different standards to which industry and life conform. We 
have vast natural resources and opportunities in many lines have made 
men realize that they did not have to accept unsatisfactory wages. 
We have in this country a tradition of chance inherent in voluntary 
institutions which involves opportunity as well as insecurity. Euro- 
pean workers on the other hand have governmental insurance pro- 
tection covering health, old age, and unemployment, together with a 
provision for family allowances whi-) may be an element in lower 
wages in Europe. 

Doubtless many workers in the United States not only spend more 
than European workers, but also save more. And in spending more 


they increase the demand for goods, they increase sales, they increase 
production, they increase American industrial prosperity. 

The high wages of the American worker are a guaranty for con- 
tinuous prosperity and the higher the wages the greater the prosperity. 


A Business When employers are able to lay aside preju- 
Matter dices and to forego special privileges that 
have enabled them to dictate decisions in 
labor relations, the problem of relations with their employees becomes 
very simple and natural. A notable statement by John H. Jones, 
president and receiver of the Bertha Consumers Coal Company, is 
a case in point. Mr. Jones said, “I believe in collective bargaining. 
I am glad to meet business men, including labor officials, at any time 
and talk things over with them.” 
What could be more obvious? A union is the agency through 
which miners manage their business interests. Their representa- 
tives are the proper agents for negotiating work contracts with em- 
ployers or their representatives. Such conferences enable the parties 
to the contract to submit the reasons why they wish specific provisions 
in the contract or to explain why certain proposals are not acceptable. 
Collective bargaining leads to understanding and mutual confi- 
dence. It is good business for the industry and all employed in it. 
Why should a competent employer be afraid of it? 





A UNION SUBSTITUTE FOR LEGISLATION 


PaAut F. GEMMILL 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


HAMPIONS of trade-unionism 
have frequently commented 
upon the influence exerted by 

organized labor in securing the pass- 
age of legislation favorable to work- 
ers. An American writer observed 
recently that the power wielded by 
labor through its organized lobby- 
ing system is “made doubly signifi- 
cant and essential by the absence 
of a labor party’; and Sir Ernest 
Benn, the English publisher, who 
thoroughly dislikes the British La- 
bor Party, said a few years ago 
that “Samuel Gompers could have 
taken [the five million British trade- 
union votes] into the political market 
and have got for Labor all the legis- 
lation it wanted.” But problems or- 
dinarily settled by legislation may 
sometimes be disposed of more 
quickly and quite as effectively by 
direct action on the part of the 
unions. Two examples will serve to 
illustrate the point. They are taken 
from the experience of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, the organization 
that looks after the trade-union in- 
terests of the ten thousand or so 
“legitimate” actors in the United 
States. 

Not quite a decade ago, having just 
won, through a memorable strike, 
the right to bargain collectively, the 
actors tackled the troublous prob- 
lem of Sunday performances. They 
approached the question not from 
the point of view of moral or reli- 
gious bias, but from the practical ne- 
cessity of periodic rest from arduous 
labor. For years local authorities 


(more particularly in Chicago and 
other western cities) had permitted 
theatrical exhibitions to be given on 
Sunday. The actors feared a spread 
of the custom, and their leaders 
knew their economics sufficiently well 
to realize that the universal adoption 
of the practice would mean, in the 
long run, seven days of work for six 
days’ pay. On numerous occasions 
delegates were sent to Albany to urge 
the undesirability of permitting Sun- 
day presentations of plays, revues, 
and musical comedies. Their efforts 
were not without avail, but ‘lobbying 
in this way throughout the country 
was out of the question, and so they 
solved the problem in a far simpler 
way. They passed a resolution (later 
included in the standard minimum 
contract, used by all theatrical pro- 
ducers and actors), providing that an 
actor should not be required to play 
“on Sunday in any theater except 
those where Sunday performances 
were customarily given on May 1, 
1924.’ And the deed was done! 
Another’ urgent demand for defi- 
nite action has just been met. Un- 
employment among actors has long 
been a serious problem, and has be- 
come more acute year by year. Com- 
petent authorities estimate that for 
some time there have been in the 
United States twice as many actors 
as parts to be played. “The road” 
is no longer profitable, in the main, 
and relatively few theatrical compa- 
nies venture forth from the great 
cities. As a consequence there is a 
smaller demand for actors—a state 
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of affairs which may be charged, so 
many believe, to the growing popu- 
larity of motion pictures and radio. 
Moreover, bad business conditions in 
Europe, and notably in England, 
have brought to this country an un- 
usually large number of foreign ac- 
tors. Thus, at a time when the de- 
mand for actors has fallen off, the 
supply of English-speaking players 
has increased materially. This con- 
dition has caused Equity officials a 
great deal of worry, and was brought 
to a head by the recent return from 
England of a young American actress, 
at the instance of the British labor au- 
thorities. The Ministry of Labor 
has decided to enforce a ruling of 
long standing, to the effect that for- 
eigners are not allowed to take jobs 
that British labor can fill. Miss 
Alden Gay, who rehearsed a play 
that was about to open, has been 
denied a working permit on the 
ground that she is an alien and her 
part is one which can readily be taken 
by an English actress. 

So now the issue has been clearly 
raised. If American actors in Eng- 
land are being ousted because of un- 
employment, why should English ac- 
tors be allowed to play on the Amer- 
ican stage, where also jobs are scarce 
and much sought after? Four hun- 
dred British players are acting in this 
country today, according to a leading 
theatrical journal; and an Equity sur- 
vey of New York theaters found 123 
foreign actors busy in Broadway 
houses alone. If these numbers ap- 
pear small to cause such great con- 
cern, it must be remembered that 
they account for at least five per cent 
of the unemployment now being ex- 
perienced by American actors, assum- 
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ing (as we may) that most of the 
parts in question could be filled ac- 
ceptably by Equity members. If, in 
face of the present wide-spread un- 
employment in the United States, it 
should be shown that two million 
visiting foreigners were working at 
jobs that Americans needed, we 
should have a situation in general in- 
dustry comparable to that now exist- 
ing in the theatrical field. There can 
be no doubt that a remedy would be 
sought; as, indeed, it has already been 
sought by the actors in their present 
predicament. As in the case of Sun- 
day shows, they are attempting to 
solve their problem without recourse 
to outside aid. They might have 
turned to legislation for relief, and 
petitioned for a bill similar to that by 
which American actors are discour- 
aged in England. Instead, they have 
found the remedy, or think they 
have found it, in a ruling of their 
own devising. They have adopted a 
resolution, specifying that an alien 
player must have a definite contract 
from an American manager at the 
time of his entry to this country, and 
that upon expiration of his contract 
he must return to his homeland for 
at least six months before he can 
again act here. The regulation does 
not apply to an actor coming to the 
United States under the government 
quota allowed his particular nation, or 
to any actor who has actually played 
in America one hundred weeks be- 
tween January I, 1923, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1928 (the latter date being 
that on which the ruling goes into ef- 
fect), nor does it affect such unit 
companies as the Irish Players, that 
come and go as a body and do not 
offer direct opposition to American 
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actors. Just how effective this regu- 
lation may prove in actual practice 
will not be known for some months, 
but Equity officials believe it likely to 
be much more useful than legislation. 

Action of this kind is dependent 
upon a strong union organization— 
not necessarily a closed union, but cer- 
tainly a closed shop. Let some actors 
work seven days, and all will soon 
be forced to do so; permit Equity 
members to act in casts with non- 
members, and a plan to insure to 
American actors first chances at avail- 
able jobs fails almost before it is set 
in motion. But, given effective or- 
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ganization and strong leadership, 
unions can often put into operation, 
and immediately, measures that. 
might encounter long delay in legis- 
lative halls, and, even when passed, 
might prove of little value through 
faulty interpretation or weak enforce- 
ment. The Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion takes no chances. Its officials are 
entrusted with the interpretation of 
regulations in the interests of the 
entire membership; and a_ sure 
and speedy enforcement is assured 
through the agency of a closed shop, 
or, as the actors prefer to say, 


“Equity Shop.” 
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I will go up to the high hills 
(There are high hills ’round the town) 


And there look down 


From some high, sun-soaked heather spot 
Upon the tumble of the town. 


And the olden hills to the back of me 

Will dwarf the pointed spires that rise; 
Will make the bay seem childish small, 
And laugh at the city’s tiny wall— 

I'll see all things in their proper size 


From the high hills. 


And I will be 


Filled with a sudden majesty; 

I will remember that man’s right hand 

Is greater than all he ever planned. 

The Master’s buildings are fashioned tall, 
But the Master is Master over all. 


I will be filled with the joy of life, 
I will take heart when I look far down, 
Down from the rim of the high hills 
(There are high hills ’round the town). 


Joun DesMonp SHERIDAN 
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Nal 6 i ae mines are giving up their iron. Their ore 
4 is torn from its beds. It is borne across the 
DD), lakes, the seas, the jagged ranges of the hills, and far 
from its first resting place is cast into the furnaces. 
Now, in flaming streams, the iron bursts forth, swings high in 
jaws of ladles, in blinding avalanches pours from heights to 
depths. 

Dark figures throng the mills. Silhouetted against fire, 
curtained by steam, lost in shadows ’midst the maze of cranes, 
bending, swaying, tugging at the furnace mouths, they seem 
creatures of a world apart from men. Are these not trolls who 
hurl those crashing mallets? Are these not gods who beneath 
the beetling towers ignite the thunderous gases, deaden human 
ears with clamor? 

Close to hand a figure pauses. Straightening from his 
rhythmic toil he rests upon his crowbar. His shoulders 
glisten. His head, black against the glare from a converter, is 
encompassed as with a blazing aureole. He gazes into the dim 
distance of the roof where shafts of feeble sunlight strive to 
penetrate the haze of smoke and vapor. Lined are his brows, 
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deep-set his eyes. Upon what rests his thought as he regards those 
openings, far from earth, where may be caught faint glimpses 
of the sky? Does he sense the meaning of his toil ? Remembers 
he the world of men beyond the clamorous boundaries of the 
mills, that world that calls upon his might ? 

On then, millmen, on! With brain and brawn uprear 
your roaring furnaces! Feed their fires! Pour ore into their 
maws! Guide their blinding streams of iron! Let tongues of 
flame sear the heavens, Bessemers cast glare upon the night. 
Let hammers thunder, mold metal as with blows of Thor. 
With strength unending, indomitable will, achieve your pur- 
pose, serve the needs of man. For on you wait the nations. 
From ores of earth you wrest the steel that forms the framework 
of the age. Because of you man’s cities soar, his railroads 
spread across the continents, his hulls plow every ocean. With 
girders, cables, wires spun by your control, man bridges chasms, 
binds land to land with telegraph, launches airships on the 
winds. Through you, O toilers of the mills, matter’s chains are 
loosed. Swift in flight upon his rails, high-perched in dizzy 
towers, winging on the gales of heaven, man feels his spirit 
freed. Forgotten lie his earth-born fetters. Into space he 
stretches arms, knows himself and his Creator one. 








FOREIGN LOANS AND NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


Dr. Jutius KLEIN 


Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 


N HIS article on “Foreign Loans 
and National Prosperity” in the 
July issue of the AMERICAN FEpD- 

ERATIONIST, Mr. Frey has raised 
several interesting questions as to the 
adverse effects which the export of 
American capital may have on the 
prosperity of American industry and 
upon the standards of living of the 
American workman. It is well that 
careful consideration should be given 
to these and other aspects of our for- 
eign loans and investments, and Mr. 
Frey has done an excellent service in 
calling attention to them. 

Mr. Frey is concerned about the 


implications of our shift from a 
debtor to a creditor position in in- 


ternational finance. The shift was 
inevitable; the war merely hastened 
it. A country endowed with the 
great economic advantages that this 
country possesses was bound to be- 
come a creditor nation eventually. 
Those who are apprehensive as to 
the adverse effects that this change 
will have upon the prosperity of 
American industry believe that the 
foreign loans made in recent years 
will have to be repaid within a com- 
paratively short period, and they fear 
that payment can be made only in 
commodities competitive with those 
produced in the United States. They 
overlook, perhaps, that as a creditor 
nation we shall keep a large amount 
invested abroad for an _ indefinite 
period, just as Great Britain has done 
despite the effects of the World War. 


They overlook, also, that dollar ex- 
change can be obtained by any of our 
foreign debtors either by its export- 
ing more goods and services (to all 
countries) or by its importing less 
goods and services from all countries. 
This alternative method of payment 
is of utmost importance, as will be 
noted from the following excerpt 
from the “Balance of International 
Payments of the United States in 


1927”: 


War-Debt Receipts in Our Balance 
of Payments 


Persons unfamiliar with the mag- 
nitude of international transactions 
find it difficult to put the war-debt 
payments into proper perspective. 
Many have feared that these pay- 
ments would have to be received in 
imported merchandise in quantities 
that would swamp domestic produc- 
tion. Last year’s war-debt receipts 
were about $200,000,000; while our 
receipts from foreigners during 
1927 totaled about $9,000,000,000. 
Graphically represented, if our total 
cash receipts from abroad covered 
the 54 square inches of this page the 
space covered by the war-debt re- 
ceipts would be considerably less than 
that of two ordinary American post- 
age stamps. 

There has been much loose reason- 
ing as to the influence of the war- 
debt receipt upon our merchandise 
trade. It is a serious error to say 
that the debtor nations can pay us 
only by shipping us merchandise. 
Our war-debt receipts are an invisible 
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export. As such they tend to detract 
from all our other exports—includ- 
ing not only merchandise exports but 
invisibles—as well as to promote 
every import whether visible or in- 
visible. The numerous invisibles will 
absorb a large part of the influence 
of the debt receipts and reduction in 
our merchandise exports may absorb 
even more. No great increase in 
merchandise imports is thus to be ex- 
pected as the result of debt receipts, 
and a part of such increase would be 
in noncompetitive goods on the free 
list. The reduction in our merchan- 
dise exports through war-debt re- 
ceipts will injure us precisely as a 
labor-saving device would injure us; 
imports, visible and invisible, will 
come to us without future effort; that 
is, without our being compelled to 
produce again a corresponding value 
of visible and invisible exports to ex- 
change for them. A nation is not im- 
poverished by receiving wealth. 


It should specially be noted that 
debt payments need not be made in 


manufactured goods. As a matter 
of fact, through the mechanism of in- 
ternational exchange, debt payments 
are being made in the form of serv- 
ices to our tourists abroad (which 
have increased tremendously since the 
war) and in the increasing imports 
by us of raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and semi-manufactured commodities 
as well as of luxury goods. The role 
of luxury imports is of great im- 
portance, since our population is 
growing steadily and its standards of 
living are rising. The nation is be- 
coming industrialized. The net re- 
sult is an increasing demand for rub- 
ber, silk, wool, jute, hemp, tin, nickel, 
manganese, tungsten, vanadium, ni- 
trates, wood pulp, shellac, hard- 
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woods, etc., etc., on the one hand, and 
for coffee, tea, cacao, sugar, tobacco, 
tropical fruits, etc., on the other. 
Moreover, as our population grows, 
the tendency will be to reduce our ex- 
ports of agricultural products; there 
are those who predict that within 
another generation we shall be im- 
porting meat products and even grain 
on a large scale. 

From the general Mr. Frey pro- 
ceeds to the particular. He points 
out that our loans to foreign corpora- 
tions might prove disastrous to Amer- 
ican industry, and he cites the harm 
done to the British textile industry by 
the investment of British capital in 
textile mills in India. We might pass 
over the case cited with the remark 
that, if British capital had not been 
available for such investments, India 
would have found the capital else- 
where or even at home in the course 
of time. It cannot be doubted that 
Indian competition has injured Brit- 
ish mills but it might also be stated 
that the British cotton and woolen in- 
dustries like our own have suffered 
from the world-wide change in 
styles—from the preference for silk 
and rayon as well as from the taste 
for shorter and fewer garments. 

As yet our loans to foreign com- 
panies producing commodities com- 
petitive with our own are not large, 
if we except those concerns—chiefly 
in Canada—which are controlled by 
American capital. Our compilations 
show that to the end of 1927 Ameri- 
can loans to foreign iron and steel 
companies amounted to 136 millions; 
to foreign chemical companies, about 
49 millions; to industrial machinery 
companies, about 47 millions; to tex- 
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tile mills, about 13 millions; and to 
miscellaneous manufacturing  con- 
cerns, perhaps 25 millions. 

During the fourteen years ending 
December 31, 1927, the par value of 
the dollar securities publicly offered 
in the American market on behalf 
of foreign corporations aggregated 
about $3,700,000,000 gross, that is 
before deducting discount on issue 
price, bankers’ commissions, sinking 
fund and redemption payments, etc. 
Of this total, about $1,200,000,000 
represents loans to companies incor- 
porated under American laws but 
whose business is primarily in foreign 
countries or to foreign corporations 
definitely known to be affiliated to or 
controlled by American corporations. 

The total of $3,700,000,000 in- 
cludes about 725 millions to public 
utilities, about 720 millions to rail- 
ways, 500 millions to banking and 
credit companies, 350 millions to 
sugar companies (chiefly Cuban), 
350 millions to pulp and paper com- 
panies (chiefly in Canada), 240 mil- 
lions to mining enterprises (chiefly 
Chilean and Peruvian) and about 175 
millions to oil companies (in Mexico, 
Colombia, and Venezuela). 

When thus analyzed, our loans to 
foreign corporations need give no 
alarm lest American capital be di- 
verted from useful employment at 
home to the building up of competi- 
tive enterprises abroad which will 
later stifle American manufacturing 
industry. 

Capital will be exported only so 
long as it can command a higher re- 
turn abroad, and it will flow out in 
various channels to various destina- 
tions. Absolute control of the out- 


flow of capital from a country is a 
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demonstrated impossibility. One 
might cite the “flights of capital” out 
of France and other European coun- 
tries in recent years, despite the most 
rigorous and detailed regulations to 
prevent the purchase of foreign ex- 
change which such flights of capital 
would entail. Attempts to prevent 
the outflow of capital to a particular 
foreign country or to a particular for- 
eign industry is, theoretically at least, 
even more difficult; for in this case 
indirect lending by an intermediate 
country or money market might arise. 
Capital is perhaps the most liquid of 
all commodities, and no prohibition 
enforcement can ever completely con- 
trol its movements. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me clear 
that the outflow of capital can be re- 
stricted somewhat. It is extremely 
unlikely, for example, that any ap- 
preciable quantity of American capi- 
tal reached the Central Empires while 
we were at war with them. It is 
probable that the former objections 
by our Government to “any French 
financing” kept large sums of Amer- 
ican capital out of France—just how 
much is impossible to say, for during 
part of the time interest rates at Paris 
were very low. Similarly, until Italy 
funded its debt to the United States 
Treasury, our Government absolutely 
prevented the public offering of 
Italian bonds in this country. Since 
that time Italy has borrowed over 
$300,000,000 in our money market. 
Some indirect American lending to 
Italy might have occurred had Italy 
not funded its debt, but such lending 
would hardly have reached so large 
a total. 

Short-term capital movements be- 
tween countries are especially difficult 
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to control, and an intermediate for- 
eign money market is a sort of cru- 
cible which converts short-term funds 
into long-term funds. There are 
many instances of this phenomenon 
of indirect lending. 

There are already some govern- 
mental restrictions upon our foreign 
lending. They are exerted through 
the State Department which, as a re- 
sult of conferences between the bank- 
ers and President Harding’s adminis- 
tration in 1921 has taken the stand 
that the Government can not look 
with favor on three types of loans: 

1. Those for unproductive pur- 
poses, such as military expenditure or 
mere budget balancing. Advances 
of the latter type, of course, would 
be nothing but subsidies to inefficiency 
and slack fiscal methods. 

2. Those to foreign raw material 
monopolies which might exploit our 
consumers. Under this heading the 
administration has on various occa- 
sions expressed its disapproval of 
loans to the Franco-German potash 
cartel and to the Brazilian coffee 
monopoly. The bankers have al- 
leged that this position did not pre- 
vent the potash and coffee interests 
securing adequate funds in Europe in 
which it was reported, indeed, that 
some American participation was 
actually arranged. Thus, they allege, 
the intentions of our Government 
were completely frustrated, and only 
ill will toward us was engendered in 
Brazil, Germany and France. Re- 


gardless of whether this was or was 
not the case, or whether enterprises 
operated with such loans would en- 
counter our anti-trust laws (as hap- 
pened in the Sielcken coffee case 
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shortly before the War), it has been 
clearly demonstrated during the de- 
bates in Congress, and in the discus- 
sions in trade circles and among large 
consumer groups that any direct 
American financing of such overseas 
monopolies would immediately arouse 
the bitterest resentment here and 
would be certain to stimulate legisla- 
tion which might become most re- 
grettably extreme in its reactions up- 
on all of our overseas financing. 

3. The administration disapproves 
of loans to nations that have not yet 
funded their war debts to the United 
States. This has, however, been 
rather broadly interpreted in the case 
of France and Greece. 

Foreign-loan control is possible also 
through what is known as “‘ear-mark- 
ing,” namely the stipulation that a 
part, perhaps all, of the proceeds of 
the loan shall be expended by the bor- 
rower in the lending country. This 
practice, though common in Europe, 
has made little headway here as yet. 
On one point, however, our manu- 
facturers have insisted with some 
effect, namely that when the proceeds 
of the loan are to be expended the 
adjudication of the bids involved 
must be non-discriminatory. We 
have a right at least to an “even 
break” and our official agencies 
abroad have been especially vigilant 
to see that this is assured. 

Ear-marking definitely restricts the 
buying freedom of the borrower and, 
therefore, discourages his recourse to 
such markets where it is actually im- 
posed. Indeed, it has been the expe- 
rience of some European bankers 
that the practice develops a definite 
feeling of resentment on the part of 
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the borrower, which finds expression 
at times in very embarrassing fashion. 
Compulsory trading of this or any 
other sort never makes for that 
mutual satisfaction for both parties 
which is indispensable in successful 
modern business. 

Yet other controls are being sug- 
gested. In various European coun- 
tries considerable use is being made 
of interlocking directorates, that is, 
the same executives sit both on the in- 
vestment bank board and on that of 
the given industrial enterprise; conse- 
quently, the bank will be careful not 
to finance a foreign enterprise com- 
peting with the native industry con- 


In one swift flight beyond 
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trolled by the bank’s officials. This 
was a conspicuous feature of Ger- 
many’s overseas activities just before 
the War, and there are occasional 
cases of it in our own recent expe- 
rience in one or two South American 
countries. 

The anxiety of American labor 
over this stimulation of overseas in- 
dustry throygh American loans is 
beginning to find expression through 
the influence exerted by the increasing 
ownership of shares among employees 
in large enterprises with branches 
abroad or with such prestige in finan- 
cial circles as to command some re- 
spect among investment bankers. 


COURAGE 


They call me coward, since I always choose 
The safest course, the deadly, dull routine, 
Nor ever stake my all to gain or lose 


oh, small and mean 


I seem to those who know my daily part 

Not forced on me, but chosen by my will; 
Content with trodden paths, and faint of heart 
When urged to think on worlds beyond my sill. 


I dare not dream, I dare not lift my eyes, 
For I have given hostages to fate. 
It may be that a certain courage lies 
In quiet feet beside an open gate. 
SaRAH HAMMOND KELLY. 
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FOREIGN LOANS AND AMERICAN LABOR 


Dr. Rospert R. KuczynskI 


Institute of Economics 


R. HOOVER, in a statement 
M recently published in the New 

York AHerald-Tribune, re- 
quested that in the matter of foreign 
loans all “nations should discourage 
their citizens from borrowing or lend- 
ing unless this money is to be devoted 
to productive enterprise * * *. In 
fact, if this principle could be adopted 
between nations of the world, that 
is, if nations would do away with the 
lending of money for ‘unproductive 
purposes’ or even that type of public 
works which do not bring some di- 
rect or indirect productive return, a 
great number of blessings would fol- 
low to the entire world.” 

Mr. Frey, in his article “Foreign 
Loans and National Prosperity” in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of 
July, 1928, takes an opposite view. 
In the interest of American labor, he 
favors foreign loans for consump- 
tive purposes and for such public 
works as are discarded by Mr. 
Hoover, while he opposes foreign 
loans to all productive enterprises 
that might become competitive to 
American industry. 


“Money loaned to develop rubber 
or coffee plantations in other coun- 
tries might increase the demand for 
American products. Millions loaned 
to a foreign seaport so that it might 
develop its harbor, its warehouse and 
terminal facilities, should prove help- 
ful to the shipping of all nations and 
to their national commerce as well as 
those of the United States. Private 
loans to the same city for the purpose 
of building up industrial plants to 


produce articles coming into direct 
competition with those manufactured 
in the United States would have a 
different influence, an injurious one.” 

“American money invested in an 
undeveloped country for the purpose 
of building dams and _ irrigation 
ditches, power houses, the construc- 
tion of roads and supplying of agri- 
cultural machinery, would immedi- 
ately increase the capacity of the 
natives to consume. The immediate 
result of these loans would be the 
creation of much new wealth, estab- 
lishing new markets for manufactured 
goods. American loans or invest- 
ments in the same country for the 
purpose of developing industrial 
plants to manufacture those articles 
required by the natives which were 
formerly produced in the United 
States would have quite a different 
effect.” 


I am afraid that neither the loan 
policy advocated by Mr. Hoover nor 
that advocated by Mr. Frey will have 
the desired results. First of all, be- 
cause it is impossible to foresee the 
economic effects of any foreign loan. 
Mr. Frey apparently assumes that 
“millions loaned to a foreign seaport 
so that it might develop its harbor, 
its warehouse and terminal facilities,” 
will promote American exports to 
that country. He perhaps had in 
mind the American loans granted to 
Hamburg and Bremen for the im- 
provement of their harbors. In any 
case it is interesting to note that the 
German government, which disap- 
proved of so many foreign borrow- 
ings, explicitly welcomed the loans to 
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Hamburg and Bremen. The Ad- 
visory Council to the German Finance 
Ministry justified this attitude by 
stating: 

“The most desirable application of 
the proceeds of a loan is expenditure 
for works which themselves produce 
values for export or for necessary 
home consumption, values, in other 
words, which either provide for for- 
eign currency, or which lessen the need 
of procuring it. This sort of success 
is, however, in the case of foreign 
loans of states or municipalities, defi- 
nitely demonstrable only in a few in- 
stances, as, for example, the harbor 
projects of Hamburg and Bremen, 
etc. 

‘The Council was prepared to con- 
cede to those facilities serving over- 
seas trade, for which Hamburg and 
Bremen especially borrowed foreign 
money, the utmost preference on the 
assumption that thus would our bal- 
ance of trade and of payments be fur- 
thered.” 


It is certainly hard to conceive of 
harbor improvements which could 
promote exports in preference to im- 
ports, but it is just as hard to see how 
they could promote imports in pref- 
erence to exports: 

Second, even if it were possible to 
foresee the econmic effects of each 
foreign loan, not much would be 
gained by such knowledge. Whether 
for productive ér for unproductive 
purposes, foreigr; loans stimulate im- 
ports into the K>rrowers’ countries. 
John Foster Dullvs, in a recent speech 
before the Foreig1 Policy Association, 
suggested that the $11,000,000,000 
worth of foreign securities sold here 
since the war alr,ost exactly balanced 
the difference bei;ween the $47,000,- 
000,000 of expor:s and the $36,000,- 
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000,000 of imports from 1919 to 
1927. He asserted that it was impos- 
sible to curtail those loans and added: 


‘So long as our own policy remains 
one of a high tariff and collection of 
war debts, we must finance our ex- 
ports largely by loaning foreigners 
the wherewithal to pay for them. 
This is a service which has been per- 
formed by the eleven billion dollars 
we have loaned since the war. With- 
out such loans we would have the spec- 
tacle of our neighbors famishing for 
goods which were rotting in our ware- 
houses as unusable surplus. In financ- 
ing the moving of these surplus goods 
to where they could fill a deficit, our 
bankers have performed a great serv- 
ice, both to this country and to the 
world.” 


Mr. Frey is not quite as enthusi- 
astic about the “international bank- 
ers.”” “Through them enormous loans 
to the industries of other countries 
have been made. Many of them have 
secured considerably higher rates of 
interest than they could receive if in- 
vestments had been made at home. 
They desire to receive the interest on 
their foreign loans regularly. aT 3s 
Mr. Frey would be surprised if he 
found out how few of those precious 
foreign bonds have been kept by the 
bankers for themselves. As a matter 
of fact, the bankers do not care the 
least whether the loan they issue bears 
4 or 8 per cent of interest. All they 
want is to sell the bonds as quickly 
as possible and at a good profit. 

Foreign lending has become a seri- 
ous problem for the United States, and 
Mr. Frey well deserves American 
labor’s appreciation for calling its at- 
tention to this problem. But it can- 
not be solved by scolding the avidity 
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of international bankers nor by: dis- 
carding most of the loans which the 
borrower thinks are profitable to him. 
American labor, if it wants to fight 
for a sound loan policy, must keep in 
mind two uncontrovertible facts: 

1. Countries borrowing in the 
United States, like all countries bor- 
rowing abroad, use the proceeds of 
their foreign loans largely to pay for 
imports. Export of American capital 
implies export of American goods and 
insofar is rather beneficial than harm- 
ful to American labor. 

2. Countries paying debts to the 
United States, like all countries re- 
deeming foreign loans, can do so only 
by curtailing their imports or by in- 
creasing their exports. Re-import of 
American capital implies a curtailment 
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of American exports or an increase of 
American imports and may insofar be 
rather harmful than beneficial to 
American labor. 

Such a dilemma may seem discon- 
certing, but similar conflicts arise with 
every new problem of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. Protective tariffs may 
prevent foreign competition, but, in- 
asmuch as they operate successfully, 
they ultimately increase the cost of 
living for the American worker. Re- 
striction of immigration may prevent 
the influx of cheap labor, but it ulti- 
mately reduces the domestic market 
for American products. Foreign lend- 
ings may increase American exports, 
but they ultimately restrict the outlets 
for American goods. 














THE INTERBOROUGH BRIEF* 


Pror. CHARLES E. CLARK 
School of Law, Yale University 


the viewpoint of the American 

Federation of Labor towards the 
New York subway “yellow dog”’ con- 
tracts. It is a notable legal docu- 
ment in its presentation of both for- 
mal legal precedents and the eco- 
nomic and social background of a 
bitter labor struggle. The particular 
dispute concerns not merely an anti- 
union contract and a company union 
of an extreme type, but also an at- 
tempt to extend the much criticized 
injunction process even to non-strike 
situations. The litigation is therefore 
momentous. A decision for the em- 
ployer will be a most serious blow to 
the trade-union movement. The 
first hearing, that upon the issuance 
of a preliminary injunction in advance 
of trial, resulted in a labor victory, 
due largely to the arguments of this 
brief. Justice Wasservogel of the 
New York Supreme Court in deny- 
ing the injunction adopted the view 
here set forth of the unfair character 
of the work contracts. (The deci- 
sion is reported in 131 N. Y. Mise. 
Rep. 682, 227 N. Y. Supp. 258, Feb. 
15, 1928.) The economic data here 
presented were supplied by distin- 
guished experts under the direction 


Tie is the brief which presents 


*Interborough Rapid Transit Company against 
William Green et al. Brief for Defendants. 
By Blau, Perlman and Polakoff; Robert F. 
Wagner, Nathan D. Perlman, Joseph Force 
Crater, Herman Oliphant, Simon H. Rifkind and 
Samuel Mezansky, of Counsel. With a fore- 
word by William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. New York, 


The Workers’ Education Bureau Press, 1928. 
Pp. 479. 
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of Prof. Herman Oliphant of the 
Columbia Law School, working in 
conjunction with the able legal coun- 
sel of the defendants. At the re- 
quest of President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Workers’ Education Bureau reprinted 
the brief to make possible the wider 
distribution which it should receive. 

As is usual upon these hearings, the 
facts were developed through the 
written pleadings of the parties and 
their supporting affidavits. No di- 
rect testimony was taken. Nothing 
has brought the - injunction process 
more into disrepute than the prac- 
tice of issuing a preliminary injunc- 
tion upon affidavit evidence alone. 
Wild, unfounded or false statements 
may be made in an affidavit without 
fear of the searching cross-examina- 
tion which must be faced by a witness 
on the stand. Even though this is in 
form only a preliminary stage of the 
trial, the court should hear the evi- 
dence in person with every wit- 
ness, be he hired detective or inter- 
ested party, actually before it. In 
reality this early hearing is often 
the most important one of the case. 
If the injunction issues at once, it may 
end any chance of victory by those 
enjoined, even though later at the 
trial the injunction may be shown to 
have been improperly issued. Strikes 
are won or lost by the preliminary 
decisions more than by the final judg- 
ment. In the present case, the plain- 
tifft’s affidavits as to various acts of 
individual defendants are bitterly at- 




















tacked and sharply denied by the de- 
fendants’ affidavits. But the under- 
lying issues seem in this instance to 
have been brought out by the papers 
before the court. 

The plaintiff’s case was that the 
defendants, representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
associated organizations, were at- 
tempting to induce the subway em- 
ployees to violate a term of their con- 
tracts of employment by joining a 
trade union affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Each employee had signed a 
contract whereby he agreed to remain 
in the employment of the plaintiff for 
two years, to join the Brotherhood of 
Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany Employees, the company union, 
and not to join the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, the trade 
union. On its part the plaintiff 
agreed to hire the employee for the 
specified two-year term, reserving, 
however, the privilege of discharging 
the employee for specified causes. 
On the surface, therefore a definite 
and complete employment contract, 
with mutual rights and duties, ap- 
peared to exist. 

Nevertheless, the defendants, by 
presenting the general background of 
the struggle, were able to show that 
conditions in reality were quite dif- 
ferent. It appeared from their aff- 
davits that the company union was 
controlled and directed by the off- 
cials of the company and not by the 
men. In fact, the care taken to keep 
all real power from the men might 
appear ludicrous were not the situa- 
tion so serious and so important. 
Each contract signed by the employee 
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was supposed to consist of five dif- 
ferent documents, of which only one 
was actually signed. The other 
papers, in themselves extensive docu- 
ments, were merely referred to in the 
signed instrument. The signatures 
of the force of employees were ob- 
tained within the short space of thirty- 
six hours, so that it would have been 
impossible for each one to have read 
all these documents prior to signing. 
Actually no attempt seems to have 
been made even to supply the signers 
with copies of them. The contracts 
themselves, dated June 30, 1928, 
took the place of previous agreements 
of March 19, 1927, which had not 
expired. The reason why a new con- 
tract was so soon forced upon the 
workers is clear. A case brought by 
the plaintiffs of similar nature to the 
present was then pending. The de- 
fendant therein claimed that as the 
work contract was then at will and 
not for a definite period, no injunc- 
tion could issue. To meet the event 
that this defense might prove success- 
ful, the new two-year contracts were 
secured. The fear of the plaintiff as 
to this case was well founded. The 
New York Court of Appeals, which 
had already shown itself favorably 
disposed toward the advancement of 
trade-unionism by lawful means (Ex- 
change Bakery and Restaurant, Inc., 
v. Rifkin et al. 245 N. Y. 260, 157 
N. E. 130; May 31, 1927), took the 
view of the defense and denied in- 
junctive relief on the previous con- 
tracts. (Jnterborough Rapid Transit 
Co. v. Edward P. Lavin et al., 247 
N. Y. 65, 159 N. E. 863, Jan. 10, 
1928). The present case was 
brought upon the later contracts. 
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Finally the defendants showed 
from reports of investigations made 
for the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the United 
States Commission on _ Industrial 
Relations that the causes which the 
Interborough listed in the contract 
for discharge include all the causes 
for which any company ordinarily 
wants to discharge any employee. 
In addition to these ordinary causes 
still other grounds of discharge were 
listed, one of which—expulsion from 
the Brotherhood—seems to have 
proven particularly effective as a 
means of separating “disloyal’’ men 
from the service. In reality, there- 
fore, this carefully prepared contract 
only bound one side. It is upon this 
ground that the court placed its deci- 
sion. It held that the contract was 
inequitable and without considera- 
tion, and that therefore the employ- 
ment was only at the will of either 
party just as under the contract re- 
fused protection in the Lavin case. 

Two features of the defendants’ 
defense as here set forth are espe- 
cially noteworthy. One is the type 
of men who prepared it and the other 
is the type of material used. As to 
the men, the defendants’ force was 
not limited to distinguished lawyers 
alone, but consisted also of a univer- 
sity law professor who in turn relied 
upon the evidence of scholars, most 
of them university teachers. Among 
the defendants’ experts appear the 
names of many of the greatest eco- 
nomic scholars of this country, sober 
students all, not wild-eyed radicals 
or propagandists. It seems highly 
commendable for the Jabor movement 
in this country to make use of such 
a body of experienced and impartial 
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investigators. The Labor Party in 
England has attracted many of this 
class to its ranks. At times it has 
seemed that persons of this type had 
no place in the trade-union movement 
in this country. Other branches of 
industry are, however, bidding for 
them, as the recent power trust in- 
vestigation shows. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are grave questions 
involved in such use of university 
scholars. As to some matters, espe- 
cially employment in secret, there 
should be no division of opinion. 
Condemnation should be clear and 
decisive. About others, such as 
whether university educators should 
receive pay outside the university at 
all or how much time may be taken 
from strictly university affairs, there 
may be more debate. One point is 
clear, however, that students of social 
problems can not be worthy of their 
profession unless they face the really 
live issues of their own day. They 
can not refrain from participation in 
some form. Details will adjust 
themselves in time. The Federation 
is to be congratulated upon the man 
power which it has used in this in- 
stance. 

The unique type of material em- 
ployed in the argument has already 
been referred to. Similar economic 
data has previously been resorted to 
in a few cases, notably important 
constitutional questions, such as those 
concerning the validity of statutes 
regulating the hours of labor of 
women. But its use in the law has 
been only occasional at best. The 
great difficulty, as Professor Oliphant 
points out in his preface to this book, 
is the lack of reliable concrete statis- 
tical material. In fact, the only criti- 
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cism one could make of the present 
brief in this respect is that it does not 
go far enough along this line. For 
the most part, the evidence consists 
of the opinion of experts. This is of 
some value, but in the long run it will 
be offset by the opinion of other ex- 
perts. Such at least is the experience 
with expert testimony generally. 
Some concrete data, it is true, is fur- 
nished. That describing company 
unions in general, and that showing 
the causes of discharge of labor gen- 
erally—perhaps the turning point of 
the case in view of its bearing upon 
the validity of the work contract— 
seem most valuable. One can only 
regret, however, that more material 
of this form is not available for use 
in law cases. 

One suggestion may be made as to 
the form of the brief. Haste was 
necessary. The decision shows that 
the product was effective. In view of 
the result, criticisms of form may be 
superfluous. To the reviewer, how- 
ever, the style and sentence construc- 
tion seemed involved and often lack- 
ing in clarity, and the brief as a 
whole long and unduly repetitious. 
Extremely long sentences are the rule, 
not the exception. And the same 
facts, arguments and even quotations 
are repeated several times, in one 
case six times in all. It is true that 
in a brief to a court some repetition 
is necessary. The very form of the 
document leads to this. In each of 
the twenty-three subdivisions which 
follow the lengthy statement of facts, 
there is first stated in black letter text 
the particular point about to be 
argued; this is followed by an itali- 
cized summary of the argument from 
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one paragraph to two or three pages 
in length; and this in turn is followed 
by the detailed argument itself. A 
more concise summary, not more than 
a paragraph in length, of each point, 
and an avoidance of so much repeti- 
tion in the arguments themselves, 
would have added to the directness 
and force of the brief. But after all 
the document was prepared for the 
court, not the casual reader, and its 
style and arrangement may be justi- 
fied for its purpose. 

This review, inadequate at best, of 
a notable legal document, would not 
be in any manner complete without 
the expression of a hope that the 
methods of presenting labor problems 
to judicial tribunals here employed 
may be generally followed in the 
future. But if this is to be done, the 
material must be collected and avail- 
able before a case has actually de- 
veloped. This means that research 
and investigatory bodies should be 
encouraged to carry on their labors 
in advance of any direct call for their 
results. Perhaps the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may itself develop 
a statistical and research department 
of this type. Briefs of a similar type 
will be constantly needed. Informa- 
tion should be at hand for counsel 
who themselves have not the means 
or the time to secure it. To take a 
single example, the use of the pre- 
liminary injunction in strike cases is 
a subject of bitter controversy. 
Opinions on both sides of the ques- 
tion are easily available. Actual data 
as to the operation of the injunction 
in specific cases seem lacking. One 
investigation now under way (under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Nelles) 
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should supply such material in the 
future. The university law schools 
will probably engage more and more 
in this type of activity. All such 
studies should be encouraged so far 
as possible. 

Again, this case shows that a court, 
when properly acquainted with the 
facts, may be stimulated to give a fair 
and reasoned judgment. The re- 
viewer has sometimes felt that the 
labor-union movement relied too much 
upon the aid of legislation and paid 
too little attention to the courts who 
make the legislation either effective 
or valueless. It is true that judges, 
like other people, can be biased and 
unfair. But a good judge always 
tries to be impartial and many times 
his decisions are due to ignorance of 
the really vital factors of the case 
rather than to prejudice. Such ignor- 
ance is usually the fault of the coun- 
sel in the case, who in turn may know 
no more than the judge of the social 
background. In the long run a good 
decision follows only after a good 
brief. The famous Hitchman case, 
in the United States Supreme Court 
(245 U. S. 229, 1917), contrary in 
its tenor to the present decision, 
might well have been decided dif- 
ferently had the defendants’ brief 
been at all adequate. The moral is, 
of course, that labor briefs should all 
be done as well as this one. 

A final thought is suggested by the 
appearance of a distinguished law pro- 
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fessor among the counsel for the de- 
fendant. Inevitably the most able of 
our law-school graduates are drawn 
off to the great business centers. In 
view of the financial rewards there 
obtainable, this movement can not be 
stopped, even if one so wished. It 
does seem unfortunate, however, that 
there is apparently no career open to 
a law graduate who desires another 
kind of life. The reviewer recalls a 
former student who wrote a series of 
notable articles on labor litigation 
published in one of the law reviews. 
He was attracted to the subject, but 
New York called and no other way 
opened. He is now a member of an 
important New York firm and far 
away from the subject which had en- 
gaged his interest in his law-school 
days. This litigation shows that 
there is a place in the labor field, and 
an important place, for a lawyer of 
special training and equipment. The 
late Glenn E. Plumb splendidly ex- 
emplified this type of man. I 
wonder if the American Federation 
of Labor and its associated organiza- 
tions would not do well to select a 
few from among the best law-school 
graduates and induce them to grow up 
in the service of the labor movement 
in this country. The result, it may 
well be believed, would be that briefs 
such as this would be usual instead of 
so occasional as to be events in the 
legal and industrial world. 
































HOW ABOUT RETAIL “PRICE CUTTING’? 


LINCOLN FILENE 


Wm. Filene’s Sons’ Co., Boston, Mass. 


problems of Labor which John 
R. Commons has displayed for 
many years is well known. Professor 
Commons is a man for whose views 
the writer has always had a great 
deal of respect. He is an economist 
of national repute. Considerable sig- 
nificance attaches therefore to the re- 
cent article in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in which Professor Commons 
advocates support of the Capper- 
Kelly Bill, which would make it ille- 
gal for retailers to sell trade-marked 
merchandise at a lower price than 
that dictated by the manufacturer. 
Opponents of the bill, merchants, 
farmers, consumers’ organizations, 
and labor, have consistently main- 
tained that to permit the manufac- 
turer to dictate prices to the public, so 
eliminating all possibility of price 
competition among retailers even 
when such competition arises from 
drastic differences in costs of doing 
business, was to inflict an unjustifiable 
hardship on all consumers of trade- 
marked goods. It was held to be 
class legislation which would tend to 
raise the cost of living and to handi- 
cap unfairly a large group of distribu- 
tors for the benefit of a relatively 
small number of. manufacturers. In 
sympathizing with this opposition to 
a price maintenance law I have not by 
any means blinded myself to the fact 
that uneconomic price cutting exists 
which does little good to any one. I 
also believe definitely that the resale 
of branded merchandise at less than 
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the manufacturer’s price is entirely 
economic and justified under certain 
conditions. This vexing question can 
not be settled in my opinion by an in- 
strument as inflexible as the law. It 
must be settled finally by arrange- 
ments among manufacturers and 
their various types of distributors 
which take due cognizance of the eco- 
nomic needs of all concerned, includ- 
ing the consumer. 

In his brief survey of American 
economic history Professor Commons 
rather paints the merchant as the bad 
boy in the picture. It was the com- 
petition for the merchants’ favor, 
says Dr. Commons, which forced the 
manufacturer to lower prices and, in 
turn, wages. This gave rise to the 
trade union movement. The pres- 
ent writer has no wish to disprove this 
argument. I think in fairness to those 
engaged in the business of distributing 
goods I should add to Mr. Commons’ 
statement the fact that the appear- 
ance of the merchant is, after all, re- 
sponsible for our present widespread 
and relatively efficient distribution sys- 
tem. This system has enabled the 
manufacturer continually to widen his 
markets and to sell more of his prod- 
uct. Translating this development 
into terms of greater employment of 
wage-earners and cheaper prices for 
the consumer, one is justified in as- 
suming that the existence of the mer- 
chant has, on the whole, beén of 
considerable advantage to labor. Nor 
should it be forgotten that wholesal- 
ing and retailing themselves employ 
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very large numbers «f wage-earners. 

I am, however, <hiefly concerned 
with what Dr. Con:mons has to say 
about the merchant's relation to the 
price which the consumer is charged 
for merchandise. No one has yet 
proposed that the ‘nerchant has no 
right to sell at prices determined by 
his competition with other merchants 
merchandise which is not sold under a 
manufacturer’s trad2 - mark. Only 
when the merchandise which he buys 
is “branded” and nationally adver- 
tised do the propouents of a price 
maintenance law assert that the mer- 
chant should forego his ordinary priv- 
ilege of a business man in competition 
with other business men. 

In some way, obscure to most peo- 
ple, but clear to those who advocate 
price maintenance, abandonment of 
competition on trade-marked articles 
is supposed to benefit manufacturers, 
“honest” retailers, labor and the con- 
sumer. 

Let us examine the justification for 
the claim that our government should 
pass a law making price maintenance 
obligatory. First, it must be conceded 
that retailers quite often indulge in a 
form of price cutting of branded mer- 
chandise which has little to be said for 
it from the retailer’s selfish viewpoint. 

Suppose that I as a merchant buy 
a lot of Jones’ soap which is adver- 
tised to sell at ten cents. I conclude 
that an excellent way to attract cus- 
tomers to my store is to offer this soap 
on a “‘sale’’ basis for seven cents a 
cake. Naturally my competitors, not 
to be outdone, cut the price on their 
own stock of Jones’ soap to seven 
cents. Gradually, seven cents becomes 
established as the normal price for 
this product. Suddenly I wake up to 
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the fact that by my enthusiasm to offer 
a bargain I have placed myself in a 
position where I can no longer get a 
reasonable profit, or any profit at all, 
on Jones’ soap. (A list of the branded 
goods which a department store sells 
at a loss would cause some surprise. ) 
Retailers generally begin to appeal to 
Jones for a higher discount so that 
they may earn their accustomed profit. 
If Jones yields, he has to accept a 
lower rate of profit for himself. This 
may result in his being less liberal on 
the matter of wages. The only per- 
son to benefit definitely by the cut to 
seven cents is the consumer. This 
sort of thing is evidently what Dr. 
Commons thinks of when he imagines 
the results of price cutting. 

It is doubtful if this hypothetical 
chain of events often takes place. 
Quite as likely to happen, on many 
types of branded articles, is the fol- 
lowing. If a manufacturer’s original 
price on his product is consistently 
broken, this helps to advertise the ar- 
ticle to the consumer. The article is 
bought in greatly increased quantities. 
Increased volume of sales reduces the 
manufacturer’s overhead cost. As his 
hold on the consuming public through 
his advertising grows stronger, he is 
in a position still to retain his own 
margin of profit while the retailers 
lose profit on the now generally ac- 
cepted cut prices. The only economic 
group which has been hit in this situa- 
tion is the retailer, and the retailer’s 
employees. Manufacturing labor ben- 
efits as wage-earner and consumer. 

Those who call attention to price 
cutting by retailers usually overlook 
the fact that manufacturers of 
branded merchandise frequently in- 
dulge in price cutting of their own in 


























the prices they charge the retailer. 
Sometimes the retailer is favored with 
“free deals’ (extra allowances of 
merchandise), special discounts, ad- 
vertising allowances, etc. Of course, 
the manufacturer’s purpose in cutting 
his price in these ways is to sell more 
goods, which is exactly why the re- 
tailer cuts the price. It is difficult to 
regard the first of these practices as a 
legitimate business method and the 
second as a serious offense against 
commercial ethics. Other manufac- 
turers of branded merchandise hold 
sales twice a year, at which they co- 
operate with the retailer in price cut- 
ting. The purpose of these sales is 
to reduce the manufacturer’s stock 
and to create new customers for his 
product. It is for these reasons that 
the retailer frequently wants to feel 
free to cut the advertised price. 

There is a vital reason why it is 
uneconomic and injurious to the inter- 
est of the consumer for all stores to 
sell merchandise, branded or not, at a 
uniform price. 

The Bureau of Business Research 
of Harvard University has made 
careful surveys of the cost of doing 
business in different types of stores. A 
survey in 1926 of 284 department 
stores doing less than a million dol- 
lars business disclosed a variation in 
percentage of operating expense to 
total volume of net sales from 19.05 
to 38.79. Other ranges in similar 
surveys made by the Bureau are: re- 
tail drug stores, 17.7 to 42.9 (1919) ; 
retail grocery, 8.0 to 39.8 (1924); 
retail hardware, 11.4 to 36.3 (1919). 
Reasons for variation in operating ex- 
pense are numerous: location, amount 
of “service” (i. e., credit and deliv- 
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ery) given with purchases, efficiency 
of management, etc. 

For years engineers and others 
have been trying to reduce the cost of 
manufacture. We pride ourselves in 
America that a pretty good job has 
been done. Now the attention of ex- 
perts is increasingly given to lower- 
ing the cost of distribution by elim- 
inating unnecessary steps between 
producer and distributor. The meth- 
ods employed by wholesale and retail 
concerns are bound to be, for a long 
time to come, popular ground for the 
expert waste eliminator. To pass a 
law which would force all distributors 
to accept a position of economic 
equality in their selling of branded 
merchandise would completely disre- 
gard the economic differences on 
which the price competition of stores 
of various types is based. A price 
maintenance law would help to pro- 
tect an inefficient store in its inefh- 
ciency. A low cost store would be 
prevented from passing the savings of 
its efficiency on to the public. The 
consumer would lose both ways. 

One of the persistent hazards of 
business is byying more merchandise 
than can be profitably disposed of. 
There comes a change in style or 
weather or something else. The 
goods which had been selling so mer- 
rily suddenly slow down. The retailer 
is concerned. He must have the cap- 
ital which is represented in these 
goods in order to purchase new stock 
or other kinds of merchandise. Re- 
luctantly he marks the product down 
and the public is asked to buy—at a 
cheaper price—what it had rejected 
at the higher price. A merchant with 
an overstock of merchandise simply 
must reduce it. It makes little differ- 
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ence to him whether the merchandise 
is branded or not. The proposed price 
maintenance law would deprive him 
of this privilege of marking down 
prices. This would slow up turnover 
and prevent the public from enjoying 
the mark-down price on the old mer- 
chandise and from buying the new 
merchandise which the merchant 
could purchase with the proceeds of 
the sale of the old. 

I have pointed out that certain 
manufacturers of branded articles 
have found it to their self-interest to 
cooperate with retailers in cutting the 
price of these articles in order to stim- 
ulate sales. I know of one rather nota- 
ble instance in which a manufacturer 
arranged, not with all retailers, but 
with one prominent retailer, to cut his 
price on a part of the manufacturer’s 
stock which he was anxious to dispose 
of quickly. Of course, competing re- 
tailers promptly cut their prices on 
this manufacturer’s merchandise also 
in order not to lose business. This is 
the normal course of competition 
among merchants, which redounds to 
the advantage of the consumer. Un- 
der a price maintenance law a manu- 
facturer would be able to dictate who 
were the retailers who could cut his 
price and forbid other retailers from 
doing so. It hardly needs an argu- 
ment to show how intolerable such a 
state of affairs would prove both to 
retailers and the consumer. 

Summing up the argument so far, 
the average retailer objects to a law 
which would fix the price at which he 
must sell branded merchandise be- 
cause such a law would tend to pre- 
vent the more efficient retailers from 
enjoying the competitive benefits of 
their efficiency. It would tend to 
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seriously handicap retailers by pre- 
venting them from increasing the 
turnover of slow selling merchandise. 
It would open the way for manufac- 
turers to discriminate among re- 
tailers. 

One result of the passage of a price 
maintenance law would be to encour- 
age many manufacturers to seek its 
protection who might not otherwise 
be inclined to want to fix the resale 
price of their product. Automatically 
this would multiply the kinds of mer- 
chandise on which the retailer must 
suffer the evil effects of rigid price 
maintenance. By the same token it 
would increase the amount of mer- 
chandise on which the consumer 
would be deprived of the benefits of 
competition among distributors. 

Against these basic evils which are 
so uneconomic, so much against public 
interest, we have, in fairness, to op- 
pose whatever amourt of unsound 
price cutting now exists among re- 
tailers, to do away with which the 
manufacturers are asking the assist- 
ance of a law. How much in the long 
run manufacturers suffer from even 
widespread price cutting is difficult to 
determine. Every retailer can give 
you numerous instances of popular 
branded products which are prac- 
tically never sold at the advertised 
price. Originally cut in price by re- 
tailers, the manufacturers of these 
products, finding their sale increasing 
at the lower figures, have long ago 
ceased to care for price maintenance. 
In fact, so great has their hold over 
the public become that they can force 
the retailer in the case of many im- 
portant trade-marked articles to oper- 
ate on a very small margin of net 
profit, or none at all. Yet the retailer 
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often finds it necessary to carry these 
relatively unprofitable goods because 
of the consumer demand created by 
the manufacturer’s advertising. 

A law which would prevent the re- 
tailer from cutting prices in a “preda- 
tory” fashion and yet leave the field 
free for legitimate price cutting 
might be desirable, but so far no one 
has been able to devise such a law. 
The manufacturers’ definition of 
“predatory” in this case would not 
correspond to that of the average re- 
tailer. Is it “predatory” for the re- 
tailer to sacrifice profit on certain 
articles of branded merchandise in or- 
der to speed up turnover? He finds 
himself obliged to do this on other 
kinds of merchandise. Is he “preda- 
tory” when he offers a dollar article 
of branded merchandise at ten cents 
less than his competitor if his operat- 
ing expenses are ten cents less per dol- 
lar of sales? Certainly he is more 
likely on all other kinds of merchan- 
dise to be considered predatory if he 
failed to do this. Is he “predatory” 
if he makes a special sale price for a 
branded article temporarily in order 
to bring more customers to his store? 
Of course, if he leads the public 
falsely to believe that all his prices 
are as cheap as the cut price on the 
branded merchandise which he is of- 
fering, this would properly be called 
“predatory” cutting. If he does not 
mislead the public in this way, the case 
for calling such price cutting “preda- 
tory” is much more dubious. Adver- 
tising by special sales on which the 
retailer is willing to sacrifice an imme- 
diate profit is certainly a custom as 
old as the retail business itself. 
Branded merchandise which would 
deny the retailer this ancient privilege 
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is very much of a newcomer. Those 
who would by law establish alleged 
“rights” which contravene older and 
established “‘rights’’ should first con- 
sider how far by their own efforts 
they can persuade the retailer to feel 
that his own self interest in the resale 
price can be identified with that of 
the manufacturer. 

There is one practicable economic 
means by which a manufacturer can 
very largely do away with the cutting 
of his prices. This method is suc- 
cessfully pursued by some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of trade-marked 
articles. There are several variations, 
but the central principle is to allow the 
retailer a fair profit in the proposed 
resale price and also remove from the 
retailer the risk of handling the 
branded item. If the branded mer- 
chandise proves unsalable for any 
reason, it may, by terms of an agree- 
ment made at the time of the original 
sale, be returned to the manufacturer 
and salable merchandise will be sub- 
stituted for it. Loss through over- 
stocking, which is one of the principal 
incentives to price cutting, is removed 
under such an arrangement. If more 
manufacturers of branded merchan- 
dise would take the attitude that they 
can not hope to deprive the retailer 
of a sound economic right unless they 
themselves assume the burden of the 
risk which they force him to take, 
there would be much less difficulty 
about price cutting. 

Education and persuasion would go 
a long way toward elimination of 
price cutting that is economically un- 
sound. Manufacturers who favor a 
price maintenance law have seemed to 
prefer the methods of threat, open or 
hinted. Naturally, retailer good-will 
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for the manufacturer is not won by 
such means. 

The proposed resale price law 
would give to the manufacturers of 
trade-marked merchandise the right 
to fix the price of their goods to the 
public. Such a right would drastically 
restrict competition among retailers. 
Hitherto the people of the United 
States have always brought pressure 
on the Federal government to see to 
it that they were protected by the free 
operation of competition. Should the 
public, including Labor, waive this 
right because of the alleged difficulties 
in which branded manufacturers find 
themselves? I say “alleged” difficul- 
ties deliberately. I am willing to ad- 
mit that certain manufacturers may 
have been adversely affected by mis- 
guided and unscrupulous price cutting 
by retailers. I cannot believe that 
price cutting has seriously interfered 
with the successful forward march of 
trade-marked merchandise. Any one 
who examines the financial statements 
of companies which do national ad- 
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vertising of their products to the con- 
sumer under a brand name will be 
struck by the very healthy showing 
these statements make. Evidently the 
pulling power of national advertising 
is so strong that the manufacturer can 
retain an unusually handsome profit 
out of the price which he is able to 
charge to the retailer. [am not ina 
position to assert that all makers of 
branded merchandise make abnormal 
profits. I doubt that thisisso. Ido 
not know that many of them do. | 
am convinced that a law which would 
permit a manufacturer to dictate the 
price the public must pay for his 
goods would afford many manufac- 
turers a chance to make abnormal 
profits. 

I find it hard to believe that Con- 
gress would pass such a law or the 
Supreme Court uphold it. To me it 
has always seemed a piece of class 
legislation, aimed to protect the inter- 
ests of a group of manufacturers 
against the interest of distributors 
and the public. 


THE SNARE 


A narrow house they built for me 
Far from the singing tide, 

For me who would plunge in the starry sea 
And on the wind would ride. 


For me, who would kiss the lips of rain, 
And wear June in my hair, 

For me whose heart hears a gypsy strain, 
They built a cruel snare. 


Nancy BUCKLEY. 











TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA 
H. W. Lee 


N considering questions about 
] trade unionism in India, it must 
" be borne in mind that that great 
country has been and still is mainly 
agricultural. Industries have been 
established and are developing. The 
textile industries—cotton in Bombay 
and jute in Bengal—are the largest; 
and there is also the great iron and 
steel works of the Tata Company at 
Jamshedpur, while the workshops of 
the various railways employ many 
tens of thousands of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. But the great mass 
of the Indian people exist by the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Out of the total 
population of 319,000,000 agriculture 
supports no less than 231,000,000. 
Of this number 106,000,000 can be 
said to be actual workers on the land. 
This figure, however, includes culti- 
vating landlords, small holders and 
tenants, as well as agricultural wage- 
workers, and the latter are estimated 
at about 21,000,000, including 800,- 
000 who labor on tea, coffee, rubber 
and sugar plantations where labor is 
organized on industrial lines. There 
are also some 8,000,000 who work 
partly on the land for themselves and 
partly for wages in other occupations. 

The really industrial workers in 
India cannot be put at much more 
than 15,000,000, and of these about 
4,000,000 are small independent 





Two recent reports on India by trade union- 
ists are Das Werktatige Indien (442 pages) by 
Karl Schroder and Franz J. Furtwangler, sold 
by the Allgemeiner Deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bund, Berlin, Germany, and Report on Labor 
Conditions in India, by A. A. Purcell and J. 
Hallsworth, published by the Trades Union 
Congress, London, S. W. 3. 


workers and craftsmen, leaving some 
11,000,000 who can be truly classed 
as wage-workers, because they work 
for wages and are dependent for live- 
lihood on those wages. This number 
of industrial workers, small though it 
be in comparison with the total popu- 
lation of India, must be reduced 
when the possibilities of trade union 
organization among them are being 
considered. At present it is possible 
to organize trade unions only in the 
larger towns where industry is carried 
on in something approaching the mod- 
ern form. So largely do individual 
handicrafts and small manufactures 
still predominate in India that in mod- 
ern industry, commerce and planta- 
tions, barely 5,000,000 Indian work- 
ers can be looked upon as coming 
within: the scope of trade union or- 
ganization in the near future. 

Early in the present century at- 
tempts were made to organize trade 
unions among the Indian workers. 
Those attempts appear to have been 
mainly among the printing trades at 
Calcutta and the postal servants at 
Bombay. The Printers’ Union at 
Calcutta fell through, but was re- 
organized in 1919 under the title of 
the Press Employees’ Association. 
Though the principal one of the five 
printing trade societies known to ex- 
ist, it has only about 1,000 members, 
though the printing and paper trade 
employees under the Indian Factory 
Acts number 27,000. The postal ser- 
vants of Bombay established their 
union more firmly than the printers, 
and would no doubt have gone ahead 
successfully had not the Indian postal 
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authorities of that time (1906) 
strongly opposed the organization of 
trade unions among the postal em- 
ployees. Consequently the union had 
to be disbanded, and the funds dis- 
bursed among the members. 

In the later stages of the war and 
immediately following the Armistice 
of 1918, India experienced a trade 
boom similar to that of Japan during 
the same period. Increased wages 
were readily granted to meet the ris- 
ing cost of living, and the tendency of 
wages was to rise beyond the cost of 
living, and to secure for the workers 
a slightly higher standard of life than 
they had hitherto had. Unions of 
workers in various industries came 
into existence, promoted largely by 
sympathizers outside the ranks of the 
workers themselves. Unfortunately, 
the mass of the Indian workers are 
today far too illiterate to carry on the 
work of trade unions for themselves. 
From this period the rise of Indian 
trade unionism can be said to have 
taken place. In 1920 there are defi- 
nite records of the formation of 25 
trade unions, and it is reasonably cer- 
tain that more unions were formed at 
this time, the exact dates of which are 
not known. Since then the number 
has been added to each year, though 
not to the same extent. Trade union 
progress can not be said to have been 
steady. Some unions had to give up, 
while the membership of others fluc- 
tuated considerably. There have been 
times since when a larger number of 
trade unions have carried a smaller 
aggregate membership. Sometimes 
small unions have been brought into 
existence in the enthusiasm of a sud- 
den strike. Most of such unions have 
given up at the termination of the 
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strike, or have faded away shortly 
afterwards. In far too many in- 
stances these unions have been little 
more than strike committees of un- 
organized workers. 

The number of trade unions in In- 
dia is estimated at anything from 170 
to 200. Some of this number are 
probably more in the nature of trade 
societies than trade unions as gener- 
ally understood in Western Europe 
and the United States. The All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the central 
office of which is at Bombay, with Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, M. L. A., as general 
secretary, has been able to publish the 
records of 167 trade unions. This re- 
turn shows that the railway workers’ 
unions have the largest membership, 
amounting to nearly 100,000. Each 
railway, where organized, has its own 
union, but only about 30,000 are af- 
filiated to the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation at Calcutta; and while a 
good many of the individual railway 
unions are affiliated to the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation is not. Yet 
though the railway unions constitute 
the largest group of Indian trade 
union membership, the number or- 
ganized is small when compared with 
the 700,000 railway employees of 
India. 

Next in numerical importance are 
the postal servants. In their 18 
unions they have a membership of 
50,000. I have not the figures of 
the number of postal employees in 
India, but from what I have heard I 
judge that the percentage of those in 
the trade unions is greater than that 
of the railwaymen. 

Third in importance come the tex- 
tile operatives. The membership of 
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the textile unions is 33,000 in round 
figures. About nine-tenths of this 
membership is in the cotton textile 
unions; the jute workers, mainly in 
Calcutta, have little more than 3,000 
organized. Only some 5 -per cent of 
the textile operatives are organized 
in unions. The textile operatives 
who come under the Indian Factory 
Acts number 650,000 men, women 
and children, while the total textile 
population of India is put at 8,000,- 
000, proving clearly that the indus- 
try is still very much in the handloom 
and small workshop stage. 

I have given the three groups of 
unions which show the largest mem- 
bership. Other industrial groups 
comprise seamen (15,000), clerks, 
bank staffs, commercial employees, 
and state and municipal servants 
(15,000) and general labor (10,- 
000). The Jamshedpur Labour 
Union, composed of a minority of the 
employees of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works, has a membership of 9,000. 
Other industries have only a small 
minority of the workers employed in 
them organized in trade unions. Tak- 
ing the figures of Indian trade union 
membership at their highest it can 
not be said that the steady reliable 
membership is more than 250,000 
out of the 5,000,000 wage workers 
previously mentioned. Inasmuch, 
too, as many of the Indian trade 
unions cater for employees who do 
not come under the Indian Factory 
Acts, and are therefore, not consid- 
ered factory operatives, the number 
of purely industrial workers enrolled 
in trade unions can not be safely esti- 
mated at more than 125,000 out of a 
total number of 2,000,000 workers 
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who come under the Indian Factory 
and Mines Acts. 

These figures, and the facts which 
they reveal, show conclusively what 
persistent and sustained efforts will 
be necessary to organize the wage- 
working population of India, which 
in turn forms only a small part of 
the 319,000,000, who inhabit the 
great peninsula. Reference has 
already been made to the illiteracy of 
the mass of Indians of all races. 
Illiteracy ranges from 64 per cent in 
Calcutta to 97 per cent in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, the percentages 
of the large towns and cities being, 
of course, less than those of the coun- 
try and agricultural districts. In view 
of this appalling illiteracy, it is obvi- 
ous that the business of conducting 
trade unions in India must for some 
time to come remain in the hands of 
leisured and professional people, most 
of whom are undoubtedly animated 
genuinely by a keen desire to raise 
the status of their less fortunate In- 
dian fellow countrymen, but some of 
whom may at times look upon the or- 
ganized power of the Indian trade 
unions and the growing Indian labor 
movement as something to be used 
for political rather than industrial 
purposes. As it is, a few of the well- 
educated Indians who have thrown 
themselves into the work of organiz- 
ing trade unions are sometimes com- 
pelled to occupy official positions in 
more than one trade union. A secre- 
tary of one union may be the presi- 
dent in a second, and a vice-president 
in a third, and so on. Two extreme 
cases may be cited during 1925 in 
which two gentlemen, Bombay solic- 
itors, whose efforts on behalf of the 
Indian workers are not open to ques- 
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tion, occupied official positions in 
eight and nine trade unions respec- 
tively! 

The curse of illiteracy is the great- 
est obstacle to the progress of trade- 
unionism among the Indian workers. 
The effect of better education is seen 
in the fact that the best organized 
trade unions in India are those of the 
postal servants and railway workers, 
apart from the small unions of Gov- 
ernment employees and clerical work- 
ers. The postal servants and rail- 
way employees account between them 
for more than half the membership 
of the Indian trade unions. The 
effect of their better education is seen 
in the more regular payments of their 
contributions, in the keeping of their 
accounts, in the preparation and pub- 
lication of their balance sheets, and 
in their recognition of the fact that 
unity of action must be maintained by 
steady endeavor, and can not be 
secured solely by sporadic strikes 
when grievances become specially un- 
bearable. Some of the stronger 
trade unions are doing their best to 
institute adult schools to help to re- 
move some of the drawbacks of illi 
teracy among their members. This 
effort, however commendable, can 
barely touch the fringe of this prob- 
lem. When the Government of In- 
dia realizes more fully its grave re- 
sponsibility in this matter, perhaps 
the pace of education in India may 
hasten beyond its present snail's 
crawl. 

A contributory cause to the diffi- 
culties of trade-unionism in India is 
the migratory character of large sec- 
tions of Indian factory and industrial 
labor. Indian industrial population, 
though steadily increasing, constitutes 
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only a small part of the total popula- 
tion. But even of this small part 
many thousands, probably tens of 
thousands, take up factory or indus- 
trial occupation when agricultural 
conditions .are bad, or their work on 
the land is not required. Not looking 
upon industrial labor as their means 
of living, they are naturally difficult 
to organize, apart from their illit- 
eracy, and when they return to their 
villages they tend to drop out of mem- 
bership of whatever trade union they 
may have joined, if they have joined 
any at all. 

The British Trades Union Con- 
gress were represented for the first 
time at the All-India Trade Union 
Congress at Cawnpore on November 
26. The delegates of the Trades 
Union were Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., 
who has attended the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as 
fraternal delegate, and Mr. J. Hall- 
sworth, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers. Our two friends 
remained in India for four or five 
months during which period they 
visited all the industrial centers of In- 
dia that time permitted, inquired for 
themselves into the prevailing labor 
conditions of those industries, and by 
advice and guidance did all they could 
to help the active workers in the In- 
dian trade unions in their exceedingly 
arduous task of establishing the grow- 
ing labor movement in India on lines 
that will ensure a strong and virile 
trade union organization in the not 
far distant future. They received a 
cordial reception from the delegates 
at Cawnpore, and their advice and 
guidance were welcomed wherever 
they went. 























CHICAGO BRICKLAYERS’ SOCCER CLUB 


SAM HEPBURN 


Member, Bricklayers and Stonemasons’ Union, No. 21, Chicago 


HE Chicago Bricklayers’ Soccer 

Club, which is organized labor’s 

representative in the soccer 
football world, was formed in 1912 
by several members of the Chicago 
Local 21 of the Bricklayers and 
Stone Masons’ Union. Their first 
set of officers were Peter S. Shaugh- 
nessy, president; Sam Hepburn, vice- 
president; J. Hamilton, secretary; J. 
Dyer, treasurer; and H. Burrows, 
manager. 

Upon their admission to the Chi- 
cago Soccer League in 1914, Peter 
S. Shaughnessy, through his friend- 
ship with Charley Comiskey of the 
Chicago White Sox, secured for the 
Brickies the use of the White Sox 
Annex for a soccer field. This was 
the first inclosed soccer field in Chi- 
cago and its acquisition marked the 
beginning of the game’s real growth 
in the “Windy City.” President 
Shaughnessy, with the help of several 
other bricklayers, who loved the 
game of soccer, worked for many 
months on the new field, and very 
soon the bricklayers had one of the 
finest soccer grounds in the country. 
When completed the ground had a 
first class club-house, a quarter mile 
cinder track, a handball court, and 
bleachers capable of seating several 
thousand people. The club was then 
invited to the Woodlawn Bards’ 
room of Comiskey Park where they 
were guests of Charley Comiskey at 
a banquet. In the course of the eve- 
ning Peter Shaughnessy presented the 
club with a new set of uniforms and 
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gave every man present a member- 
ship in the Sportman’s Club. So 
great was the enthusiasm among the 
young bricklayers this year, that the 
team beat all their rivals and won 
the League Championship. 

In seasons, 1915-16 and 1916-17, 
the Brickies finished second on the 
league table, but in 1917-18 they 
came back and not only won the 
league championship, but they also 
won the Peel Cup and went into the 
final tie of the Western Division of 
the National Cup Competition, only 
losing to the famous Bethlehem Club 
which was at that time the finest 
soccer outfit in the country. 

The club continued to hold its own 
for the next few years until the 1920- 
21 season. During this year they 
won the Chicago League Champion- 
ship, the Peel Cup Competition, the 
Scottish Chans Cup, and only lost by 
2 goals to 1 to the Scullions of St. 
Louis, after 2 replays, for the West- 
ern National Championship. 

Since 1921 the Chicago Bricklay- 
ers have been recognized as one of 
the finest soccer teams in the country. 
In the past seven years they have won 
the Chicago League Championship 
three times, the Peel Cup three times, 
and were Western National Cup 
Finalists on no less than four occa- 
sions, 

However, their banner year was 
the season just closed 1927-28. They 
tied the Sparta Club for League 
Championship, but in the National 
Cup Competition, which is emblema- 
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tic of the championship of the United 
States, they defeated all their local 
rivals, then the Detroit champions, 
and the St. Louis Champions and so 
they qualified to meet the Eastern 
Champions, the New York Na- 
tionals, who are a powerful profes- 
sional outfit owned by Charles Stone- 
ham, the baseball magnate. The 
Chicago boys travelled to New York 
accompanied by most of the officials 
of the union and their wives, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Peter S. 
Shaughnessy, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Stretch, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Shaughnessy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas O'Donnell. They were 
given a royal welcome by the New 
York executive board and were the 
guests of their New York brothers 
from Friday evening until the follow- 
ing Sunday night, when they were 
banqueted in the grill room of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 

On the Sunday afternoon they 
played the New York Nationals at 
the Polo Grounds before a crowd of 
20,000. Prominent among the fans 
who were rooting for the bricklayers 
were William J. Bowen, international 
president; Harry C. Bates, inter- 
national treasurer; John Gleason, in- 
ternational secretary; Richard Gray, 
international vice-president; John 
Gill, president, New York District 
Council; John Gray, business agent, 
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Local No. 34, New York; William 
Lyons, Newark, N. J., and William 
Keiss, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

For most of the game the Brick- 
layers played the New Yorkers “off 
their feet,”’ but after battling for two 
hours, the score was tied at one goal 
each. The National Soccer Asso- 
ciation ordered the game replayed at 
Chicago on the following Sunday, but 
unfortunately in the course of the re- 
play the Bricklayers had two of their 
players injured, and as the rules of 
the competition prohibit substitution 
of players, the Labor Boys lost 3 
goals to o, after having the best of 
the game until their players were in- 
jured. 

The Bricklayers were therefor de- 
feated for the Championship of the 
United States, but they emerged 
from the competition with the title 
of Western Soccer Champions. 

Most of the original members of 
the club, such as Pete Shaughnessy, 
Sam Hepburn, Bert Burrows, Ralph 
Esdale and Jimmy Hardman still 
take an active interest in its welfare, 
and they hope to realize their ambi- 
tion next year by winning the Cham- 
pionship of the United States. 

John Stretch, the new president of 
Local 21, has also become an ardent 
soccer fan, and he has sworn to do 
his utmost to enable the Brickies to 
win the Championship next season. 
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WAGES IN INDUSTRY IN OHIO 
Dr. J. E. Hacerty 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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ceived less than $1,250.00 a year. 
In the lumber industry where there 
were employed 28,350 men over 18 
years of age 52.9 per cent receive 
less than $1,250.00 a year. In the 
boot and shoe industry where there 
are employed 7,686 men over 18 
years of age, 52.9 per cent receive 
less than $1,250.00 a year. In metal 
products other than iron and steel 
where 32,607 men over 18 years of 
age were employed, 40 per cent re- 
ceive less than $1,250.00 a year. 

In construction work where 127,- 
416 men over 18 years of age are em- 
ployed, over 25 per cent receive less 
than $1,250.00 a year. In trans- 


portation and public utilities where 
51,807 men over 18 years of age are 
employed, 27.7 per cent receive less 
than $1,250.00 a year. 

65,756 bookkeepers, stenograph- 


ers and office clerks were employed 
and of these 21.3 per cent over 18 
years of age received less than $1,- 
250.00 a year. Of the sales people, 
not traveling salesmen, 30,312 were 
reported and 28.8 per cent received 
less than $1,250.00 a year. 
Unfortunately we are not able to 
translate in terms of standards of liv- 
ing just what an income of less than 
$1,250.00 a year means in terms of 
the necessities and conveniences of 
life to a family of average size in an 
industrial city at the present time. 
One of the most recent authors, 
Douglas, writing on the Living Wage 
and the Family of Five in 1925 says 
that an income of from $1,000.00 to 
$1,110.00 means the poverty level. 
As the cost of living has increased 
somewhat since 1925 the status of the 
family living on such an income has 
become somewhat worse. More- 
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over, the family of five assumes only 
three children and two adults, and it 
is safe to assume that in the average 
Catholic family there are more than 
three children. Of a family of five 
living on $1,000.00 to $1,110.00, 
Douglas says farther, ‘‘on this stand- 
ard, the family is not on a basis of 
permanent self-support, and exists 
because of inroads, which it makes on 
its own health or upon its supply of 
furniture and goods. The family’s 
living is generally appreciably below 
the standard, which is needed for an 
adult male at moderately heavy 
labor. The family is badly over- 
crowded and has no resources with 
which to meet any unexpected ex- 
pense.” 

If, on the average, 31.2 per cent 
receive less than $1,250.00 a year and 
the great majority of them must be 
restricted to a standard of living such 
as is above described, this situation is 
a serious challenge to our vaunted 
civilization. The chief reasons why 
they receive such low wages may be 
briefly stated: 


1. The employer can hire labor at the wage 
indicated. 

2. The wage earners are not sufficiently or- 
ganized to demand a larger share of 
society’s productivity. 

. The State does not choose to protect the 
Wage earner against more powerful bar- 
gainers. 


The same author quoted above 
claims that a family of five in the 
larger American cities will need an 
income of from $1,100.00 to $1,- 
400.00 a year to maintain the mini- 
mum of subsistence level. It is thus 
described, ‘Families living in this 
standard receive enough to maintain 
themselves physically, but not enough 
to meet the major emergencies of ill- 
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ness, accidents, old age, etc. or to 
enjoy social pleasures that cost 
money. Since such families will in 
practice tend to insist upon securing 
some of these pleasures they will in 
consequence tend to be somewhat 
undernourished and appreciably over- 
crowded. Thus a family of five 
would occupy three rooms and some- 
times four, but seldom if ever more.” 
The maximum amount received by 
this group is $150.00 more per year 
than the maximum amount received 
by those in the groups I have de- 
scribed. 

I desire here to shift the situation 
from the status of wage-earning men 
in Ohio over 18 years of age to the 
wage earning women over 18 years 
of age. The National Industrial 
Conference Board in its cost of liv- 
ing investigation in Hoboken, Pas- 


saic, and surrounding towns esti- 
mated the annual cost of the single 
woman living away from home to be 
something in excess of $900.00 a 


year. Other investigations seem to 
verify this conclusion. Considering 
anything less than $750.00 a year a 
poverty wage for women, I have gone 
through the reports of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio for 1923 to dis- 
cover to what extent the women 
wage-earners of Ohio are receiving 
poverty wages. 

In the same industries in which 
men are employed, I find 159,005 
women employed who are over 18 
years of age. I have made the same 
assumption for them concerning regu- 
larity of employment I have made for 
men, namely that they are working 
fifty weeks in the year. I find that 
47 per cent of these women are re- 
ceiving less than $750.00 a year. In 
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manufactures where 111,816 or two- 
thirds of all of them are employed, 
43-5 per cent of them receive less 
than $750.00 a year. _ In the service 
industries where 24,507 women are 
employed, 60 per cent of them are re- 
ceiving less than $750.00 a year. In 
wholesale and retail trade where 
9,807 were employed, 52.2 per cent 
of them received less than $750.00 a 
year. In transportation and public 
utilities where 9,807 were employed, 
$2.2 per cent were receiving less than 
$750.00 a year. 

A similar question arises with ref- 
erence to the women wage-earners of 
Ohio as arose with reference to the 
wage-earning men: Why does such 
a large percentage of the wage-earn- 
ing women, 47 per cent receive only 
poverty wages in Ohio? And in this 
case the answer is the same as the 
answer for the low wages of the men: 

1. Employers can hire women at the wages 

which they pay. 

2. Women are not organized so as to secure 

fair returns for their labor. 

3. The State does not protect their interests. 

Let us look at this whole problem 
from another point of view. The 
authority quoted above, Dr. Doug- 
las, claims that the “minimum of com- 
fort level can be maintained for a 
family of five in our larger American 
cities on an income ranging some- 
where between $2,000.00 and $2,- 
400.00 a year.” He claims that a 
reasonable standard of clothing, 
housing and sundries becomes pos- 
sible with this income. ‘Adequate 
insurance against the industrial risks 
may be purchased and an appreciable 
amount of amusement and recreation 
may be enjoyed.” He says, more- 
over, that such a level of living, while 
desired by all, has, however, been at- 
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tained by only a small proportion of 
the industrial wage earners. How 
small a proportion this is in Ohio will 
be seen from facts which the report 
of the Industrial Commission of Ohio 
reveals. To be conservative I make 
the same assumption I have made be- 
fore, namely that every wage-earner 
works fifty weeks in the year. 

Of the 913,997 men over 18 years 
of age, 80.8 per cent of them receive 
less than $2,000.00 a year. In the 
construction industries where 127,- 
416 over 18 years of age are em- 
ployed, 65 2/3 per cent of them re- 
. ceive less than $2,000.00 a year. 
In the manufacturing industries 


where 641,500 men over 18 years of 
age are employed, over 81 per cent 
receive less than $2,000.00 a year. 
In the iron and steel industries and 
their products where 263,300 men 


are employed, over 80 per cent re- 
ceive less than $2,000.00 a year. 
In steel works and rolling mills where 
80,450 are employed, over 73 per 
cent receive less than $2,000.00. 
In tobacco manufactures where 3,- 
967 men over 18 years of age are 
employed, over 98 per cent receive 
less than $2,000.00 a year. In 
wholesale and retail trade where 46,- 
931 men over 18 years of age are 
employed, over 90 per cent receive 
less than $2,000.00 a year. In 
transportation and public utilities 
where 51,807 men over 18 years of 
age are employed, over 88 per cent 
‘ receive less than $2,000.00 a year. 

What do these facts signify? If 
wage-earning men accept the respon- 
sibilities of married life and have fa- 
milies of average size over four-fifths 
of them must accept a standard of 
living which is below what we delight 
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to call the American Standard of Liv- 
ing. As an alternative to this for 
the great majority they must remain 
single or get married and resort to 
the immoral practice of birth control. 
These are not happy situations to 
contemplate. But is there a way out? 

We have gone production mad in 
this country. It is claimed that the 
productivity of society has increased 
more in the last fifty years than in all 
the ages of history preceding this 
period. Our social control in the 
last fifty years has in no sense kept 
the pace of economic production; 
with all our productivity must the 
great masses remain poor and live 
in distress and often in degradation? 
There is a great unbalance of things 
at the present time. We need social 
statesmen as powerful and effective 
as our industrial organizers. But we 
look in vain for them. 

Governments and governmental 
policies are under fire everywhere, 
and short-sighted statesmen and in- 
dustrial leaders everywhere are at- 
tempting to stem the tide. In sev- 
eral of the leading countries in 
Europe an attempt is made to ap- 
pease the wage-earner by the dole or 
allowance system. Fear had un- 
doubtedly much to do with the in- 
spiration of the policy. It seems to 
me that this is a policy of lifting 
yourself by your boot straps. To 
pay wage-earners in proportion to 
their needs rather than with refer- 
ence to their service is a dangerous 
and demoralizing policy and in a 
long run will lead to ruin. 

In a paper I read before this Con- 
ference in Buffalo I made the follow- 
ing observations. “To shift the 
determination of compensation from 
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service to the needs of the wage- 
earner and those dependent upon him 
is a radical departure for the United 
States. Estimating a man by what 
he is and does seems to be a more 
normal procedure than by what his 
needs are. Will you pay a man who 


has something to sell for the value: 


of his merchandise or determine what 
you pay him by what his needs are? 
It is dificult to see where this new 
departure will lead us if we follow 
it. The Gilbert Acts of England of 
1782 which provided for policies not 
very unlike the family allowance sys- 
tem led to disastrous consequences. 
Are we yet sure where the family 
allowance systems of Europe will 
lead them? These laws then can be 
traced in part to after war psychology 
and the fear of democratic revolu- 
tions. Industrial demoralization with 


much unemployment followed the 


war. The masses had to be taken 
care of and the dole or family al- 
lowance was the solution.” 

Years ago a distinguished member 
of this conference, Dr. John A. Ryan, 
advocated a minimum wage for the 
able-bodied wage-earner maintained 
by public authority. Since then 
many others have advocated the 
same policy. The need for such a 
policy is as urgent today as when it 
was first advocated and is based upon 
sound economics. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled 
against this policy and until it changes 
its point of view either through the 
force of an educated public opinion 
or otherwise or by an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
it is folly to advocate minimum wage 
laws. An attempt to amend the Con- 
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stitution would be impracticable. 

The industrial leaders of the pres- 
ent generation may prove to be as 
short-sighted as the brewers were in 
the last generation. To control the 
industrial policies of stupid statesmen 
in their own selfish interests simply 
because they can do so is stupidity. 
It does not take much imagination to 
visualize the standards of living 
which are enjoyed by the families of 
married men of average size when 
these men receive an income less than 
$1,250.00 a year. Where do these 
people live? What sort of homes do 
they have? What are the educational 
and recreational opportunities of 
their children? What happens 
when old age overtakes them? Visit 
the more residential districts of many 
of our large cities and the factory 
districts of all of our cities and the 
answer to some of these questions 
will be given. It is too much to ex- 
pect that the American wage-earner 
will always stand for the wages 
which the report of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio reveals. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems of producers is to find a market 
for commodities they can produce. 
The day has long since passed when 
they could sell at a profit all the goods 
which they produced ; consequently the 
great adventure of business men is to 
find new markets for their products. 
The meager standardized diets of 
poverty stricken classes mean but little 
as a demand for goods. Business men 
are just beginning to appreciate that 
prosperous wage-earning classes rep- 
resent as valuable a demand for goods 
as do prosperous farmers with good 
crops. 











CHILD LABOR AND WORKMEN’S 


COMPENSATION 


Mirr1iAM NOLL 


Editor, Statistical Reports, Illinois Department of Labor 


N FRAMING workmen’s com- 
I pensation laws, one point which 

should be of interest to organized 
labor has been overlooked in most 
states. This is the status of children 
who are injured while illegally em- 
ployed. 

It may surprise many to learn that 
at least fifteen states deprive children 
who are working illegally of the 
right to compensation under the 
workmen’s compensation law. Al- 
though the theory of such discrimina- 
tion against she youngest members 
of the working group is based not on 
a desire to punish but to help them, 
in practice it is usually the case that 
no one is help{d except the employer 
who either deliberately or carelessly 
violates the child labor law of his 
state. ‘ 

The reasors for barring these 
children from; workmen’s compensa- 
tion rights doybtless vary from state 
to state, but seme of those which on 
occasions hav; been cherished by 
labor organizgtions and legislators 
are as follows x 

(1) By retkining their right to 
sue their employers for damages at 
common law, children who are ille- 
gally employe’ are able to obtain 
more money chan they would get 
under the compensation law, and the 
large amount of money involved in 
such suits tends to deter employers 
from violating the child labor law. 

(2) Juries are much more likely 
to award heavy damages to minors 
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than to adults. Therefore children 
who go to law generally win their 
cases. 

(3) To admit children illegally 
employed to the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation laws is to permit 
the same advantages to pertain to 
an illegal situation as to a legal one 
and thus to encourage the existence 
of the former. 

Obviously the first two arguments 
quoted above depend for their va- 
lidity on what the actual facts are in 
accident cases. A study made in IIli- 
nois, which at that time* included 
under its compensation act only mi- 
nors legally employed, brought out 
some conditions which had previ- 
ously been overlooked. 

First, 42 out of 55 children who 
were injured in a single year while 
in illegal employment received com- 
pensation just as though they came 
under the compensation act. The 
fact is that though these children had 
the right to sue their employers, they 
did not do so. Therefore the incen- 
tive of heavy money damages as a 
deterrent to the employer in permit- 
ting children to work in violation of 
law was lost in the large majority 
of these cases. 

Second, of the thirteen children to 
whom compensation was not paid as 


* An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act went into effect July 1, 1927, bringing 
all minors under the Act and providing for ad- 
ditional compensation of 50 per cent for those 
who are injured while illegally employed. 
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though their injuries came under the 
compensation act, six were known to 
have received no common law settle- 
ment as late as three years after the 
accidents. Only five children were 
definitely known to have received 
settlements under the common law. 

What do these facts reveal? 

They show that children who are 
barred from rights to workmen’s 
compensation are in the very same 
position in which all workers found 
themselves before the passage of 
compensation legislation. As was 
then the case with all employees, so 
it is now with children who are 
forced to rely on common-law suits, 
if they are injured at work; for they 
have to face the.expense, the uncer- 
tainty of outcome and the delay of 
court procedure. In addition, they 
fear that by fighting their employers 
in court they will lose their jobs. 
The result is that comparatively few 
resort to the common law unless the 
injury is of such seriousness that a 
verdict for a fairly large amount of 
damages may be expected. Out of 
this sum must be paid legal fees and 
medical and hospital bills. 

Moreover, even if a large amount 
of money is awarded the injured 
minor by the jury, the employer, not 
being required by law to cover non- 
compensable accidents with insur- 
ance, may be unable to pay the dam- 
ages in full. The writer has in mind 
the case of a girl who was awarded 
$1,500 by the jury, but who later 
had to compromise with her em- 
ployer for $500, since the latter was 
financially embarrassed. Nor is the 
decision after one trial necessarily 
final. A boy with a permanent par- 
tial injury was awarded $4,000 on 
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the first trial; the case was appealed 
by his employer, and in the end he 
won only $850. He and his widowed 
mother had very little money with 
which to fight the case and accepted 
$850 as being better than nothing. 
These two instances illustrate the un- 
certainties of the common-law pro- 
cedure. 

Only those cases are taken to 
court which represent injuries serious 
enough to promise an adequate fi- 
nancial return. But the less serious 
cases, each of which may neverthe- 
less mean considerable suffering and 
financial loss to the injured child and 
his family, are in the great majority. 
These are the children who, if they 
obtain any settlement, do so at the 
will of their employers. The Illinois 
study showed that most of the chil- 
dren illegally employed received 
regular workmen’s compensation, 
though they were not legally entitled 
to it. This solution was an easy one 
for the employer, for he paid only 
for the accident and not for his own 
negligence in violating the child 
labor law. 

Apparently there is a real connec- 
tion between accident hazards and 
illegal employment of children. 
Again quoting from Illinois figures, 
the chief single cause of accidents in 
the age groups of sixteen and seven- 
teen years is power-driven machinery. 
But this is not true of children under 
sixteen years, who are under the ju- 
risdiction of the child labor law and 
are forbidden to work on or near 
power-driven machines. It is only 
when at sixteen years the protection 
of the child labor law is removed 
that the proportion of accidents due 
machinery suddenly becomes 


to 
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prominent. This is only one illustra- 
tion of the way in which obedience 
to the child labor law preserves the 
children of Illinois from injury. 

Other figures tabulated in IIli- 
nois* bear out this contention. Acci- 
dents to 1,325 minors under eighteen 
years of age which were reported 
during the year 1926 to the Bureau 
of Industrial Accident and Labor 
Research show that in the sixteen 
and seventeen-year-old groups pow- 
er-driven machinery was by far the 
greatest single cause of accidents. 
Power machinery caused 33.7 per 
cent of all accidents to children six- 
teen years old and 37.1 per cent of 
all accidents to minors seventeen 
years of age. However, in the case 
of children under sixteen years, who 
were forbidden by law to operate 
power-driven machinery, more acci- 
dents were due to vehicles than to 
any other single cause; for exactly 
one-third of the seventy-five children 
in this age group were injured by 
vehicles, while 16 per cent were in- 
jured on power machinery. It is 
apparent that though the child labor 
law was not wholly effective in pre- 
venting accidents to children on 
power-driven machinery, it was ef- 
fective enough to cut in half the num- 
ber of such accidents which might 
have been expected had there been 
no child labor law. 

The figures give evidence that the 
policy of leaving illegally employed 
minors to the mercies of the common 
law does not generally result in a 


* Summary of Industrial Accidents to Minors 
in Illinois, Reported During Year 1926, Labor 
Bulletin, April, 1927, Vol. VI, No. 10, p. 153. 
These accidents occurred before the provision 
for 50 per cent additional compensation went 
into effect in Illinois. 
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generous verdict for the average 
child, nor does it deter the employer 
from violating the child labor law to 
his heart’s content. Is there, how- 
ever, just ground for the third argu- 
ment which has been noted in favor 
of excluding children from compen- 
sation if they are illegally employed? 
Is the employer to be allowed to reap 
advantage from his own illegal con- 
duct ? 

Wisconsin was the first state to 
recognize this problem and to at- 
tempt to solve it. About ten years 
ago the Wisconsin compensation law 
was amended to provide that in case 
of injury to a minor in illegal em- 
ployment, three times the regular 
amount of compensation should be 
paid to the minor. At present the 
Wisconsin law provides for treble 
compensation when any minor is in- 
jured in a prohibited occupation and 
for double compensation when the 
only illegality is the lack of a work- 
ing permit. It further provides that 
the payment of the additional com- 
pensation shall fall directly on the 
employer and may not be shifted to 
the insurance company. This is a de- 
vice designed to make the employer 
bear the weight of his own iniquity 
and to remind him forcibly of the 
undesirability of evading the child 
labor law. In recent years New 
York, New Jersey, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Illinois have fol- 
lowed Wisconsin’s lead in requiring 
that additional compensation be paid 
to minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed, but four of these states pro- 
vide for double compensation only, 
and the other two—Missouri and 
Ilinois—for 50 per cent additional 
compensation. 











CHILD LABOR AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


It seems that some solution such 
as this meets the objections of argu- 
ment number three, for it automati- 
cally makes the employer of any child 
who is injured while working ille- 
gally liable for an amount of money 
over and above the ordinary compen- 
sation payment. This is undoubt- 
edly a strong inducement to him to 
obey the child labor law. On the 
other hand, the injured child brought 
under the jurisdiction of the compen- 
sation law enjoys the benefit of regu- 
lar and assured compensation and 
generally of free medical treatment. 

Some may object that the addi- 
tional amount of compensation due 
the child who is injured while 
illegally employed, in comparison 
with the child working in compliance 
with the law, will tempt children to 
deceive their employers about their 
ages. This objection loses its force 
when it is recalled that the burden of 
proving the child’s age rests and has 
always rested on the employer, not 
on the child. An employer who is 
careless about demanding legal proof 
of age is negligent, and to that ex- 
tent is at fault when an accident oc- 
curs. ‘It is his duty, under the child 
labor law, to require proper evidence 
of age. The careful employer, there- 
fore, need never be deceived. 
Although the child just entering in- 
dustry may attempt to obtain a job 
by misrepresenting his age, it must be 
borne in mind that he and even his 
parents do not realize the hazards 
of his work. The employer, on the 
other hand, does know them, and it 
is his responsibility to see that no 
child is employed in dangerous work. 

In a single year in Illinois, before 
all minors were brought under the 
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compensation act, at least 106 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age were in- 
jured in industrial accidents, and of 
these 55, or over one-half, were 
illegally employed. One way quickly 
to cut down this accident figure is to 
reduce the number of children work- 
ing in violation of the law. Wiscon- 
sin claims that its provision for ad- 
ditional compensation in such cases 
is the greatest stimulus for the en- 
forcement of the child labor law. 
It is logical that this should be the 
case. 

The states which still put a pre- 
mium on illegal employment of 
minors by excluding them from com- 
pensation benefits are Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont and 
West Virginia. In this list are in- 
cluded some of our great industrial 
states. It is probable that condi- 
tions similar to those which have 
been found to exist in Illinois obtain 
in these states also. 

One warning must be given in dis- 
cussing additional compensation for 
minors illegally employed. In some 
states the family of a minor who is 
killed in an industrial accident must 
prove that it is dependent on the 
minor for support, else it is due no 
compensation. Under such circum- 
stances, what happens if a minor is 
killed while illegally employed but 
leaves no dependents? How could 
the additional compensation clause 
be used to penalize the employer for 
the illegal employment? A fatal ac- 
cident is the most serious of all acci- 
dents; a fatal injury resulting from 
violation of the child labor law is in- 
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excusable; yet in a case of this kind 
the employer may escape with far 
less financial loss than would have 
fallen upon him had the accident re- 
sulted in a less serious injury. 

In Illinois the employer would not 
come off scot-free, for there is a spe- 
cial fund* of the state into which, in 
fatal cases, the employer must pay 
$300 if the deceased employee leaves 
no dependents. The application of 
the 50 per cent additional compensa- 
tion clause raises this amount to 
$450 if the deceased was injured 
while illegally employed. Even 
with this payment, however, the em- 
ployer is not penalized to the extent 
that the accident demands. Perhaps 
the families of all children who are 
killed in industrial accidents should 
be conclusively presumed to be de- 
pendents, without the necessity of 
establishing dependency. Then ad- 
ditional compensation should be paid 
to the family of the deceased minor. 
Or perhaps in all fatal cases, both 
of adults and of minors, in which 
there are no dependents, the amount 
paid into a special fund of the sort 
which is required in Illinois should be 
made equal at least to the minimum 
amount of compensation which would 
have been due a total dependent of 
the deceased, had one existed. This 
question should receive serious atten- 
tion. 


II 


Just as the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law may be used to reinforce the 
child labor law of the state, so should 
information concerning industrial ac- 


* This fund is used for the payment of a pen- 
sion to persons totally disabled for life by a sec- 
ond injury after being partially disabled by a 
former injury. 
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cidents to minors be used in framing 
or modifying the provisions of the 
child labor law. 

Many child labor laws list certain 
occupations which are supposed to be 
hazardous to children under certain 
ages, as, for example, 16 or 18 years. 
But that these occupations are not the 
only ones which are dangerous to 
minors is brought out by industrial 
accident statistics. 

In the Illinois figures quoted above, 
it was said that one-third of all in- 
dustrial accidents to children under 
16 years occurred because of vehicles. 
A closer examination of these figures 
reveals that of six fatal accidents to 
children under 16, three were due to 
automobiles and other power vehicles, 
while the other three were due to 
scattered causes. 

Children under 16 years of age are 
very frequently employed as _ mes- 
senger and errand boys. These pur- 
suits were not formerly dangerous 
until the traffic hazard became acute 
in our cities and towns. Now, how- 
ever, occupations which require chil- 
dren to spend most of their time on 
the streets are becoming the chief 
hazard for children who work. Such 
work has not as yet generally been de- 
clared extra-hazardous or illegal, but 
the time has come to consider the 
problem seriously. The ideal cure for 
this situation is, of course, the elim- 
ination of the traffic hazard from 
our streets; but since such a remedy 
is not only far-distant if indeed it is 
attainable, but is also beyond the 
power of the individual employer to 
apply, the question of state regulation 
of street occupations for children is 
bound to arise. It is probable that 
thorough education of messenger and 








TO A DAISY 


errand boys in safety may reduce 
street accidents, but this education 
should be required of every employer 
who wishes to use young boys in street 
occupations. Needless to say, such a 
requirement would be very difficult to 
enforce. 

This is only one illustration of the 
possible use of industrial accident sta- 
tistics in revealing child-labor prob- 
lems. If state compensation commis- 
sions should publish their accident 
figures by detailed age periods, causes 
of accidents, and industries, those re- 
sponsible for the passage and enforce- 
ment of child labor laws would be 
greatly assisted. 

At all events, the closest possible 
cooperation is needed between the 
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state agencies administering compen- 
sation and child-labor legislation. One 
of the best ways by which each can 
aid the other is by collecting accurate 
statistics in forms which are useful to 
those who must employ them. This 
means that provision should be made 
in all agencies enforcing such laws 
for the proper collection, tabulation 
and interpretation of masses of data 
which so often are unused or inade- 
quately used. No state has a wholly 
satisfactory law of the kind here dis- 
cussed unless it has furnished the 
means of studying its own experience 
on the basis of facts and has in that 
way made it possible to amend or 
modify its legislation in an intelligent 
manner. 


TO A DAISY 


Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 

Like all created things, secrets from me, 

And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 
From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 

Thou little veil for so great mystery, 

When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 
Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world, 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 

O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even on such a simple thing? 


—ALICE MEYNELL. 





THE COSTELLO HOME 


WILLIAM EBEN McCormick 


Ex-Chairman 


Nore.—The Costello Home is a tubercular institution founded by Denver Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union, No. 13, and incorporated under the laws of the State of Colorado; financed 
by individual contributions from the one hundred and fifty locals under its jurisdiction. 


of the most healthful states in 

the Union, and invites all to 
partake of the beautiful mountain 
scenery, fresh air and pure water 
which the Rockies afford. 

When you consider living as we 
do in Denver, where the altitude is 
five thousand two hundred and 
eighty feet above sea level, then we 


may well be accused of “getting stuck 


up. 

Now, let us consider the beautiful 
surroundings which make Colorado 
an ideal place to live. First, we have 
the climate, snow-capped mountains, 
beautiful streams, plenty of sunshine 
the year round, good fishing, and the 


ee is considered one 


air free from smoke and the smell 
of factories, which produce a very 
undesirable smoke, and fumes from 
the burning of coal and the different 
oil-heating products which cause the 
air to take on impurities. 

Denver is the playground of the 
nation. Denver has many desirable 
opportunities that few other cities 
have. Now let us consider it as a 
health resort. The United States 
General Hospital has its home in 
Denver; the Swedish National Sani- 
tarium is located here; the Jewish 
Consumptive Sanitarium has its head- 


quarters here, and it is nationally 
known throughout the world; Phipps 
Sanitarium, sponsored and run by 


Costello Home, 1927 
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THE COSTELLO HOME 


Senator Phipps of Colorado, and 
many others that are too numerous 
to mention. 

Now we have the Printers’ Home 
in Colorado Springs, one of the most 
complete and up-to-date tubercular 
homes in the country. 

Now, we will relate the starting of 
our institution not only in its infancy, 
but in the making of a home to be 
proud of for the curing of tubercu- 
losis. The Costello Home was named 
after a stereotyper named Dave Cos- 
tello, who was sent to Denver by 
Indianapolis local union of the stereo- 
typers, which goes by number thirty- 
eight. Brother J. Freemont Frey, 


one of the leading figures of our In- 
ternational, president of Local No. 
38, also superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis Daily News stereotype de- 
partment, saw the possibility of a 


cure to be made by Mr. Costello if 
he came west to Colorado. 

Denver local received word that 
Brother Costello and family were 
coming to Denver in hopes a cure 
would be made as rapidly as possible. 
The Denver Local, No. 13, received 
Brother Dave Costello with open 
arms, just as it had done in many 
other instances of this character. 
After given medical attention and 
finding a place suitable to live, it be- 
came very evident that the tent house 
which was built was not sufficient to 
keep the cold wintry winds from 
keeping him company. Mr. Frank 
Stewart, then President; Thomas 
Auter, Charlie Carson, Hugh Ma- 
guire, Frank Hicock, William Whit- 
meyer, Charlie Neander and many 
other members, considered old timers 
by the “native sons,’ were instru- 
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mental in starting the first T. B. 
home in Denver. 

1905 was a long time ago, but 
President Stewart lived to see an 
institution unrecognizable today in 
comparison to its size as it was then. 
After each member became more in- 
terested in taking care of Dave, as 
they called him, he only lived about 
two years; then the great white 
plague became too much for him and 
he passed away, and many trials and 
tribulations were witnessed day after 
day until Denver was _ generally 
known as a recuperation camp for 
members afflicted with that disease. 

Some thirty members have come to 
Denver since the first case, above 
mentioned. Denver local in 1920 in- 
corporated what is known as the Cos- 
tello Home Association, Inc., and it 
started out with a very small plot of 
ground, something like two lots and 
a tent, with boarded up sides and 
three small rooms, a cook stove for 
a heating plant and a very skimp 
layout for a sanitarium. 

Today we have a $16,000 home 
and a substantial sum to keep this 
institution in good running order. 
The home has five members at pres- 
ent, but has had a great many more. 
We also have a committee of five, 
regular physician, matron, assistant 
matron, and an extra woman to help 
with the house work. 

As the local unions send in a free- 
will contribution each month, this 
home has been running on a firm 
financial basis for some time. After 
a member arrives at this home he 
is examined by the home physician, 
then a complete rest begins; possi- 
bly he is confined to bed for two 
weeks or more, then gradually he 
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is cared tor according to the kind 
of disease he has. A complete X-ray 
is made to determine just how far 
advanced the patient is, then good 
sunshine is the first essential medicine 
given out. 

Giving the patient good food, 
plenty of fresh air, lots of rest, and 
keeping regular hours, also having a 
contented mind, seems to be the first 
real discipline and attention they need 
for a given period. From time to 
time a little exercise is indulged in, 
not too much, but enough to keep 
from grow- 
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and four members; one is the com- 
missioner of supplies; one is the 
medical director; one is the superin- 
tendent of entertainment; one is the 
secretary-treasurer. In keeping law 
and order the matron is the boss at 
the home. The committee gives her 
instructions to use plenty of care in 
treating these boys, and a harmonious 
family exists in this home, not a hos- 
pital, as we decided not to call this 

a hospital, but a home. 
Great care has been taken to pro- 
cure the very best to give these men 
nourishment, 

















ing fat and also to pro- 
inactive. vide for them 
These pa- contentment 
tients receive of mind. 
a sum of two Plenty of 
dollars and reading mat- 
fifty cents a ter is sent in 
week, to be from the la- 
used as their ~ dies auxilia- 
spending ries and dif- 
money; they ferent _pres- 
also receive ents cheer 


everything 
the physician sees they need, and 
they can stay in this home as long 
as the physician sees they need treat- 
ment, and all this is free to the pa- 
tient. Every local union under the 
jurisdiction of the International sets 
aside a certain amount monthly to 
keep this up, and around Christmas 
time each year each member is asked 
to subscribe one dollar per man, and 
we have 7,258 members at the pres- 
ent; this, you can see, is a very nice 
sum, even if only one-half give. 

As the institution grows “he com- 
mittee keeps up with the membership. 
At the present time the Home Com- 
mittee is composed of a chairman 


Costello Home, 1923 





them around 
Christmas time. 

The writer served three years as 
chairman of this institution, and it 
seemed more like one happy family 
than it did a T. B. home or institute. 

Some day, if our intentions are not 
blighted by disappointments, we in- 
tend to have as nice an institution as 
any labor organization could wish to 
have, and time is the only barrier 
between. 

A set of rules for the patients, 
matron and physician is incorporated 
in keeping discipline and order. The 
home is equipped with a radio, player 
piano, and very soon a pool table, and 
a few other pleasure making and in- 
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teresting devices to make a home-like 
surrounding. 

It was only a handful of energetic 
men which was composed of Local 
No. 13, Denver, Colorado, that 
made it possible to start this wonder- 
ful home we have, and which we 
have named the Costello Home. 

It has become a very lengthy story 
to read in our life of labor, and if we 
did not care for our fellow worker in 
maintaining good sanitary quarters to 
work we would probably be free 
from having this place for this cure. 
Every employer should feel proud to 
know that if any disease overtook his 
men that they would be taken care 
of. He should know that this money 
is being sponsored by the member- 
ship. 

Life is sweet as long as you have 
good health, but let one of us con- 
tract something we had not looked 
for or dreamed could befall us then 
life seems rather bitter. Brother 
workers should take great precaution 
in keeping their bodies in good con- 
dition. When in the shop or in the 
office do not expectorate on the floor, 
or on anything which may cause 
carrying of the particles on your feet, 
but use every precaution to dispose 
of this by burning. Keep your shop 
as clean and tidy as if you were go- 
ing to receive a prize for its appear- 
ance. Good sound judgment is all 
that is expected with any one and 
should be used by: all employed in the 
foundry. 

Lack of ventilation is one of the 
worst evils we have in housing T. B. 
germs in the air. We must consider 
that dust from metal pots and the 
floor is laden with all kinds of un- 
clean things which we should get out 
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of the air we breathe as quickly as 
possible. First, we must have a set 
of rules in the foundry which we 
should abide by; second, we must 
learn to obey the impulse of getting 
our share of fresh air once a day 
after we are through with our work. 
The most important thing in keeping 
our men fit for work, and to keep 
them efficient in their work is to give 
them a well-ventilated work room. 
Plenty of daylight is very essential, 
but many offices are not situated to 
have this blessing of daylight con- 
veniences. We should keep clean at 
all times. We should wash our hands 
and face before every meal not for 
the sake of having something to do, 
but to wash off the metal sawdust 
and ink which collects while at work. 
Working in the same clothing is 
very negligent and should never be 
done, as it starts a person in an un- 
tidy and unkempt state of dress. A 
worker can look as trim and tidy as 
a person working in a clothing store 
if he would only try. Trying to work 
around a molten metal pot with shoes 
full of holes, or unlaced, or perhaps 
with low cut shoes, are some of the 
essential things we overlook. Tu- 
berculosis is one of the diseases of 
mankind which has never taken much 
medicine, but it has taken a large 
quantity of fresh air and plenty of 
good sunshine. 
Now these are 
problems we confront when we 
hire out to an employer. Our life 
is summed up in the amount of 
wages we receive, and we are not 
receiving a just amount if we are un- 
fortunate enough to contract tuber- 
culosis in our semi-period of life. 
We are showing in this article two 


some of the 
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pictures of the Costello Home; one 
was taken in 1923 and the other was 
taken in 1927, at the close of the 
management of the past chairman. 

We have taken this liberty to make 
it known to the many workers of the 
metal trades that we have a place 
started for our membership, and it 
can readily be started by any other 
energetic working class. We did not 
have a dime to start this T. B. home, 
but pushing ahead and having a well 
and helpful set of stereotypers and 
electrotypers, with their friends of 
the trade, we put across this institu- 
tion of which every man in our 
organization is proud. 
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We may be one of the fortunate 
members in not contracting this dis- 
ease, but we should not think that we 
could not get this white plague, as 
we know if we neglected ourselves 
and did not learn the truth we would 


naturally become a victim. The 
strongest suggestion in warding off 
this plague is to keep your mind free 
from worry and discontentment, and 
placed on a level with the best in life 
instead of the worst will be a start- 
ing point to regain better command 
of your body. A good clean mind, 
heart and soul will be immune from 
any disease. 


HERE ON THE CLIFF’S GREEN EDGE 


Here on the cliff’s green edge I lie 
And set my spirit free 

Between the azure of the sky, 
The sapphire of the sea. 


Oh endless blue! Oh day most fair! 
Now restless waters sleep. 

My soul dissolves upon the air 
And floats upon the deep. 


With yonder shining cloud I pass, 
With yonder gull I fly. 

I am the flower in the grass, 
I am the sea and sky. 





Marion CUMMINGS. 














REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL 


GILD 


IV. Comparisons and Contrasts 


ERWIN F. MEYER 


O understand and appreciate the 

Gild System, its place and func- 

tion in medizval life, one must 
first grasp the general spirit of the 
times. It is impossible to divorce the 
Gild System from its setting.’ 

In the first place, one must return 
to the corporate sense of the Middle 
Ages. Europe was then dominated 
by.a cultural ideal which was based 
on the common spiritual values made 
real by the Catholic Church. There 
are many leaders today who decry 
the individual-nationalistic cultures 
which have assumed the form of the 
modern state system and brought with 
it competing nationalisms. 

It is dificult for us to appreciate, 
not to say understand, this unity of a 
cultural ideal as it existed in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Our entire valuation is 
biased and colored by the Protestant 
Reformation. Waldo Frank in a re- 
cent article has summarized this spirit 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and thrown it into relief. In 
commenting on the unity of Europe in 
the Middle Ages as contrasted with 
the State System of today he said: 

“Perhaps the clearest token of this 
break-up (of the medieval concept 





* This is frequently done by those who use the 
golden age of the English medieval gilds to de- 
fend twentieth-century ideals of gild socialism. 
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of Unity) is the separation of the 
Church and the State. This separa- 
tion has become an arrogant ideal, 
whereas it should be a confession of 
man’s failure. If the Church and 
State mean anything at all, their di- 
vorce is that of spirit and body, of 
thought and deed. To make of this 
a social goal is to crown chaos.” * 


The writer of this article does not 
mean to imply that such a union in 
the nature of things is to be the ac- 
cepted vogue of today. Rather he 
uses Mr. Frank’s quotation to show 
the great distance we have traveled 
from the One to the Many. For, 
after all, the Reformation logically 
does mean the Many, and it was the 
spiritual and philosophical justification 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries found so ready at hand as 
the basis for the doctrines of Laissez- 
Faire, which the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought to the foreground. One 
might even say that Martin Luther 
was the philosophical godfather of 
that political and economic theory 
which is sometimes labeled anarchy. 

The economic structure of the Mid- 
dle Ages took its lead from the teach- 
ing, as well as the fact, of the Great 


* The New Republic, Vol. LIII, No. 680, De- 
cember 14, 1927, pp. 90-91. 
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Corporation, the Roman Church.’ It 
organized itself corporatively, though 
in the modern legal terminology the 
gilds would be classified rather as vol- 
untary associations. It was not till the 
later years of the Middle Ages that 
the corporateness of the gilds was ac- 
cepted in fact by the granting of what 
might be called corporate charters.’ 
But whether de jure or de facto their 
sense of unity, of corporate responsi- 
bility and action is a dominant note. 
Whereas the modern trade union 
has been reluctant to accept and has 
not legally been given this corporate 
authority and responsibility till of 
late, the Gilds were ready to accept 
and did accept such legal responsi- 
bilities, largely because of the gen- 
eral temper of the times.* This was 
the basis of the organization of the 
craft gilds. They represented persons 
with common motives engaged in a 
common task. This, however, does 
not mean that there was a democratic 


*For excellent treatises of the position of the 
Church on economic doctrines and business prac- 
tices, see W. J. Ashley, English Economic His- 
tory (3d ed., New York: Putnam, 1894), Vol. I, 
pp. 124-222. P. Boissonnade, Life and Work in 
Mediaeval Europe, translated by Eileen Powers 
(New York: Knopf, 1927), particularly pp. 150- 
159, 279-286. Bede Jarrett, Social Theories of 
the Middle Ages, 1200-1500 (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1926), pp. 94-181. 


* Ashley, of cit., pp. 76-89, William Herbert, 
History of the Livery Companies of London 
(London: 1837), I, p. 1. E. Lipson, The Eco- 
nomic History of England (3d ed., London: 
Black, 1923), pp. 240, 321. Charles Gross, The 
Gild Merchant (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 1-22. 


*The problem of corporate liability for the 
“Voluntary Association,” which the modern 
union claims to be, has seemingly been finally 
settled by forcing the union to accept corporate 
responsibility. See Coronado Coal Co. v. United 
Mine Workers, 259 U. S., 381, 1921. 
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organization of all those engaged in 
a common trade.“ 

The Church was a hierarchal or- 
ganization which wavered between 
the absolutist tendency of a dicta- 
torial pope or an oligarchial papal 
curia. But regardless of the type of 
its organization, the thing controlled 
by the Church was a monopoly, in 
this case, the key to salvation. 

Monopolies, therefore, were the or- 
der of the day. In the development of 
the gilds the natural tendency was to 
follow the lead of the Mother Church. 
There was no place during these dec- 
ades for any discussion of “open- 
shop”’ or “‘scab” or “‘unorganized”’ in- 
dustry. Not that the later years of the 
period did not bring them to the fore- 
ground. In fact, it was just such non- 
monopolistic concepts fathered by va- 
rious conditions that aided the disso- 
lution, or better, the transformation, 
of the gild organization. But legally 
and politically all traders or artisans 
had to belong to some group to which 
was given a patent or monopoly of 
trade or manufacture. 

It was because of this very mo- 
nopoly, its possibilities and rewards, 
that the corporation known as the 
craft gild came to grief. The govern- 
ment which had granted such a privi- 
lege was in grave danger of giving 
away its own life blood, for in the 
dynamics of politics, then as now, he 
who controlled bread and butter, the 
economiclife, controlledthe conditions 
of existence itself. 

The local governments were fre- 
quently the alter ego of the gilds. 
An example is seen in the case of 
Bristol mentioned in a previous ar- 


“Erwin F. Meyer, “The Craft Gild,” Amert- 


CAN FEDERATIONIST, July, 1927, pp. 813, 815, 816. 























ticle." Again we find London the 
scene of intense party fights between 
the victualing and _ nonvictualing 
gilds.* Charges brought against the 
mayor of London were that, among 
other things, he had passed or 
caused to be passed ordinances pro- 
hibiting any victualer from holding a 
judicial position and had also allowed 
foreign victualers to trade in the city 
by retail, a right denied them by the 
customs of the city.” The prize fought 
for was the control of the city and the 
freedom which such control would 
give to the gilds concerned. 

It was a comparatively easy prob- 
lem when the gild masters were the 
same as the burgesses and the local 
politicians. Then the two organiza- 
tions, borough governments and gilds, 
could “see” their respective points of 
view, which frequently were the same. 
But in theory the loca] borough gov- 
ernments were superior to the gilds. 
No better statement of this fact can 
be seen than the protest of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London in 1583 
against a patent granted to the tallow- 
chandlers of that city :* 


“That the maior and aldermen of 
the city, and all other, the chief gov- 
ernors thereof, and their predecessors, 
always time out of mind, had, and 
used to have, the view (i. e. inspec- 
tion) search, and direction of all mys- 
teries and crafts within the city, for 


*Erwin F. Meyer, “Remarks on the English 
Medieval, III,’ AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Aug- 
ust, 1928, pp. 960-965. 

* Victualing gilds were those engaged in sup- 
plying and selling foodstuffs, such as bakers, 
butchers, grocers, fishmongers, vintners. 

* Calendar of Letter Books ef the City of Lon- 
don, H. (London: 1907), pp. 38-41. 

‘See author’s previous article on “Borough 
Relations with the Gilds,” AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, August, 1928, pp. 960-965. 
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and concerning all manner of deceits 
and defaults in all things touching 
their mysteries, which was to be 
proved, as well by the daily usage as 
also by a great number of records and 
precedents of the said city . 

The medieval crafts formed a 
well-knit political party. One would 
hesitate to call them a labor party, be- 
cause the nice distinctions of capital 
and labor were yet to become as artic- 
ulate as they are today. Moreover, 
by the end of the fourteenth century 
some of the craft gilds had become 
rich, powerful livery companies; 
that is, organizations which assumed 
more of the aspects of social and po- 
litical organizations than groups of 
artisans. So much so that one finds 
the rolls of the Merchant-Tailors 
Company contained two earls and one 
bishop during the reign of Edward III 
(1327-77). In the following reign 
of Richard II the same company had 
no less than four royal dukes, ten 
earls, ten barons, and five bishops on 
its rolls. The King himself was en- 
rolled as a member.’ Rather than 
call them labor organizations, it 
would be nearer the truth to call 
them capitalist fraternities. 

This characteristic of the gild is 
seen again in the opposition which 
these masters’ organizations had for 
any group of journeymen or yeomen. 
Two examples will suffice. In 1396 a 
complaint was presented to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, 

“by the Masters of the Mistery of 
Saddlers, that serving men of the said 
mistery called yeomen, without leave 
of the said masters, were wont to as- 
sume a livery every year to hold meet- 


ings at Stratford and elsewhere, both 


* Herbert, of cit., Vol. I, p. 29. 
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within and without the liberty of the 
city, to the great prejudice of the mis- 
tery and further that they endeavored 
unduly to raise the wages of journey- 
men and caused them to neglect their 
work. The masters of the said serv- 
ing men, being summoned, declared 
that they said, serving men of the mis- 
tery had been accustomed to have a 
fraternity and livery time out of 
mind; but the masters of the mistery 
declared on the contrary that the Fra- 
ternity as well as the assumption of 
livery only dated thirteen years back 
and had been discontinued at inter- 
vals. 

“Thereupon in order to end the 
strife, the Mayor and aldermen gave 
order for the six serving men of the 
alleged Fraternity to confer with six 
or eight masters of saddlers and to re- 
port the result on Wednesday, the 
19th of July. In the meantime no 
meetings were to be held at Stratford 
or elsewhere. On the day named the 
representatives of the Fraternity pre- 
sented a petition that they might be 
allowed their usages, but the Mayor 
and the Aldermen ordained that the 
serving men of the said mistery should 
thenceforth be under the rule and 
governance of the Masters of the 
Mistery as in other misteries and that 
they should use no Fraternity nor as- 
semblies, but that if they suffered any 
grievance at the hands of their mas- 
ters, complaint should be made to the 
Mayor and Aldermen and speedy 
justice done.” * 

In 1415 we find another example of 
Labor fighting for its rights. This 
time the tailors gild complained to 
the Mayor that the journeymen tailors 
“consorted together,” unionized, we 
would call it today; further that they 
were unable to break up this unlawful 


* Calendar of Leiter Books of London, Vol. H, 
pp. 431, 432. 
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They, there- 
fore, petitioned the city to deal with 


fraternity of workers. 
the miscreants. But let the records 
tell the story: 


“They (the journeymen) were ac- 
cordingly summoned by Otho Bris, 
one of the Mayor’s Sergeants, and ap- 
peared before the Mayor and Alder- 
men on the 29th-of April when they 
were ordered to quit the said house or 
again appear on the 2nd of May to 
receive sentence. On that day they 
again appeared, when the Mayor and 
Aldermen ordained that henceforth 
the servants of the said mistery should 
be under the rule and governance of 
the masters and wardens, like servants 
of other mysteries, and that they 
should cease to use a livery or clothing 
at their unlawful assemblies, and fur- 
ther, they were to cease to live to- 
gether on pain of imprisonment and 
fine.” ? 


This particular dispute continued 
for two years more, when the borough 
authorities issued their ultimatum to 
the journeymen that they “should not 
presume to hold conventicles 
except in the presence .of the masters 
of the mystery under penalty of im- 
prisonment. = 


These examples are illustrative of 
the attitude of the gilds toward what 
today we would classify as the work- 
ingman. The reason for this attitude 
is not far to seek. It was to insure 
the monopolistic benefits to an ever- 
increasing smaller group within a 
trade or calling. 

It has been the custom frequently 
to glorify the mediaeval worker as an 
economically independent artisan go- 


* Calendar of Letter Books of London, Vol. |, 
pp. 136, 137. 
sIbid, pp. 187, 188. 


























ing his way to the glory of his craft 
and his God. Such is the impression 
one receives in reading the following 
accepted authority: 


“If . . . we compare the working 
class of today with that of the four- 
teenth century, it is not with the jour- 
neymen, but with the master crafts- 
men, that the comparison must be 
made. The most important contrast 
that strikes us is that the medieval 
craftsmen were personally independ- 
ent in a sense which the modern work- 
man is not. He worked in his own 
shop, owned his own tools and worked 
at what hours he pleased, subject to 
the restrictions as to work at night 
and on Sundays.”’ * 


One needs but read again the two 
examples just previously cited to see 
that if any comparison is to be made, 
to compare the fourteenth-century 
master craftsman with the modern 
worker is doing violence to the mod- 
ern industrial system. The problem 
of wages, hours and collective bar- 
gaining were the problems of the 
journeymen and yeomen, not of the 
masters. The professor’s knowledge 
of modern industry is hardly realistic. 
Perhaps it is true that the proportion 
of journeymen to masters was much 
less in the Middle Ages than the pro- 
portion of employers and employed 
today, but so was the general propor- 
tion of those engaged in industry in 
the fourteenth century as compared 
with those in agriculture. 

Even the masters were hardly free 
in the fourteenth century. Laissez- 
faire is a late economic doctrine. The 
master was part of a well-defined sys- 
tem, a monopolistic corporate combi- 
nation of which he was as much the 





* Ashley, of. cit., Vol, I, p. 94. 
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creature as the creator. He did not 
work when he pleased. He opened 
his shop at certain hours. He used 
certain tools, made his goods after a 
prescribed fashion, sold it at regu- 
lated prices and to certain classes.’ 

Organized Labor today has the 
welfare of the worker as its domi- 
nant note. This fact is its reason for 
existence. It was conceived to pro- 
tect the worker and guarantee him, as 
a class, the rewards and rights which 
are his just due. Such was hardly the 
prime motive of the Craft Gild-Livery 
Company of the masters of medieval 
industry. Such may have been the 
reason for the journeymen companies, 
which organizations were suppressed 
by local and royal law at the instiga- 
tion of the gild masters. 

Even this brief sketch has given 
sufficient evidence to show the dan- 
gers, if not futility, of any compari- 
sons of English Medieval Gilds to 
Modern Trade Unions. The reason 
is fundamental. Ancient and medi- 
eval society was organized on a cor- 
porate horizontal basis, in which in- 
dustry was but being born. Today as 
a result of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion working through and by the 
Commercial Revolution, our philo- 
sophical basis is a perpendicular indi- 
vidualistic-nationalistic one. And it 
is upon this basic structure that the 
economic forces of the last centuries 
have built a different superstructure. 
There were exploiters and exploited, 
employers and employed in 1328 as 
well as in 1928. In that fact alone 
can Labor claim and find its kin. But 
to go further and read into the Gild 


*See author’s article “The Craft Gild,” July, 
1927, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, pp. 807-817. 
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System the philosophy of modern 
trade unionism is to read too much 
into a period and organization. The 
wish is the father of the thought. 
John Mitchell has put the case well: 


“The modern labor organization 
differs from the gild in that it is a 
union of workingmen banded together 
not primarily in the interest of the 
masters of the trade, but in their own 
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THE “ILO” AT GENEVA 






interest, and in the further fact that 
workingmen so united are likely to 
remain workingmen for the rest of 
their lives. Modern trade 
unionism must therefore be consid- 
ered as a product of modern industry 
and as a direct offspring of the fac- 
tory system.” * 


* Organized Labor (Philadelphia: American 
Book and Bible House, 1903), pp. 21, 22. 
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m EOPLE in the United States 
can’t possibly understand,” ex- 
claimed an American onlooker, 

“What an extraordinary and hopeful 
thing it is that here in the conference 
hall, ten years after the most destruc- 
tive war in history, workers and em- 
ployers from France and Germany 
and England are sitting side by side— 
people who have never even before 
the war known any relations but those 
of hostility and suspicion epitomized 
in the long arm of diplomacy—ac- 
tually working out uniform fair and 
wholesome conditions for the workers 
in all the countries.” 

Visitors who come to Geneva and 
remain cold to the League of Nations, 
frequently kindle on acquaintance 
with the International Labor Office. 
People who are not satisfied with 
peace as a mere cessation of war; 
people who want their peace dynamic 
in a world still full of injustice and 
suffering, find in the International La- 
bour Organization of the League a 
promising instrument to that end. 

The Eleventh Conference has just 
been held. It brought together as 





always two government representa- 
tives, one workers’ and one employ- 
ers’ representative from each of the 
fifty-six countries which belong to it 
to discuss and confer over a period of 
two to three weeks certain specific in- 
dustrial evils. This year it was the 
turn of the machinery for minimum 
wage laws, and the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents. Agricultural work- 
ers also get their turn; but this year 
the Conference subjects were purely 
industrial. The first was at the 
“draft convention” stage, which 
means that it had received the concen- 
trated attention of the Office and the 
governments over a period of two 
years, and has been discussed at one 
previous conference. The minimum 
wage, as enforced in England for a 
period of twenty years has proved an 
invaluable and practical instrument 
for pulling up wages in subnormal in- 
dustries. In the United States, where 
our highest court has ruled that com- 
pulsory minimum wage rulings are an 
intolerable infringement of the liberty 
of a ten-dollar-a-week girl in con- 
tracting with a million-dollar corpora- 
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tion, it is dificult to grasp the fact 
that England, and other countries in 
her wake, recognize compulsory mini- 
mum wage law as the logical and sane 
method through which to deal with 
wages of all workers, men as well as 
women, in sweated industries, and 
that trade unions are the instruments 
through which such minima shali not 
be permitted to become the maximum 
or even the prevailing wage. The 
convention drafted deals with the ma- 
chinery for bringing such laws, which 
are of necessity complex, into opera- 
tion. 

The other subject of this year’s 
conference, accident prevention, has 
had one year of study and reached 
the stage of a draft questionnaire to 
the governments. Next year, the re- 
sponses to this questionnaire before 
them, the conferees will draft a con- 
vention, which means nothing more 
nor less than a treaty. When it has 
been ratified by two countries, it is no 
longer a draft convention, but a con- 
vention. 

Slowly, little by little, conditions of 
workers in backward countries are 
being raised to the level of those in 
advanced ones. ‘Twenty-six conven- 
tions have been drafted and sanc- 
tioned by two or more countries in 
the nine years the Conference has 
been at work, and the total of ratifica- 
tions is 304. It is slow uphill work, 
but not to be guaged by the delibera- 
tion of its pace. Conventions vary in 
importance. At the first conference 
at Washington in 1919, held before 
anyone realized that the United 
States would not enter the League of 
Nations, when the spectre of an 
aroused working class haunted the 


whole world and held governments 
in the grip of terror, was drafted the 
most far-reaching and important of 
all the conventions, that calling for 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
in industry. Ratified by the other 
industrial states conditionally, this 
much-discussed convention is at pres- 
ent stranded fast on the shoals of 
England’s Tory government. 

The machinery of the Office, com- 
prising some four hundred workers 
drawn from thirty-six nations under 
the vigorous leadership of Albert 
Thomas of France, director, and H. 
B. Butler of England, deputy direc- 
tor, functions with surprising smooth- 
ness in getting out reports on the 
labor laws of the countries, kept al- 
ways up to date, in its special studies 
of questions varying all the way from 
coal mining conditions 2nd the coal 
market of the whole world, to forced 
labor in the heart of Equatorial 
Africa. 

Of course, the Conference, being 
human, is not free from attempts of 
one kind or another at indirect sabo- 
tage; but the hopeful thing about it 
is that its constituent elements are so 
free from diplomatic control that 
such things appear in the open and 
are susceptible of control. Thus, 
opponents of the minimum wage may 
succeed in getting a deliberate ambi- 
guity into the questionnaire to the 
governments; or a suave suggestion 
may come from some of the employ- 
ers’ representatives deprecating what 
is the most vital work of the Confer- 
ence, attempting to turn it into some- 
thing scientific and academic,—an 
idea unveiled and denounced by the 
director in no uncertain terms. 
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On the other hand, such miracles 
can happen as a solid vote of employ- 
ers and workers’ delegates together 
against the governments on the cre- 
dentials of a delegate who plainly 
represents agriculture where indus- 
trial representatives are indicated. 
And restiveness at the idea of merely 
perfunctory registration of such 
legislation as each ratifying country 
passes was embodied this year in a 
resolution, carried without debate, 
granting the Conference the right to 
inquire into the actual enforcement 
of such laws. This was a marked 
and wholesome victory for the pres- 
tige and authority of the Conference 
in view of the poor overworked 
“super-state”’ ghost, the jealous fear 
of infringement of national sover- 
eignty everywhere. At least in re- 


gard to good faith towards the work- 


ing classes, these delegates have 
shown a reasonable degree of inter- 
national sentiment. 

The conventions which have been 
sanctioned by two or more govern- 
ments to date are as follows: 


First Session (Washington, 1919) 


1. Limiting the hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in 
the week 

. Concerning Unemployment 

3. Concerning the Employment of 
Women before and after 
Childbirth 

4. Concerning the Employment of 
Women during the Night 

5. Fixing the Minimum Age for ad- 
mission of Children to Indus- 
trial Employment 
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6. Concerning the Night Work of 
Young Persons employed in 
Industry 

7. Concerning the use of White 
Phosphorus 


Second Session (Genoa, 1920) 

8. Fixing the Minimum Age for ad- 
mission of Children to Em- 
ployment at Sea 

g. Concerning Unemployment _in- 
demnity in case of Loss or 
Foundering of the Ship 

10. For establishing Facilities for 
finding Employment for Sea- 
men 


Third Session (Geneva, 1921) 


11. Concerning the Age for admis- 
sion of Children to Employ- 
ment in Agriculture 

. Concerning the Rights of Asso- 
ciation and Combination of 
Agricultural Workers 

. Concerning Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Agriculture 

. Concerning the use of White 
Lead in Painting 

. Concerning the application of the 
Weekly Rest in Industrial Un- 
dertakings 

. Fixing the Minimum Age for the 
admission of Young Persons to 
Employment as Trimmers and 
Stokers 

. Concerning the Compulsory 
Medical Examination of Chil- 
dren and Young Persons em- 
ployed at Sea 


Seventh Session (Geneva, 1925) 


18. Concerning Workmen’s Compen- 
sation for Accidents 
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19. Concerning Workmen’s Compen- 
sation for Occupational Dis- 
eases 

20. Concerning Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and For- 
eign Workers as_ regards 
Workmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents 

21. Concerning Night Work in Bak- 
eries 


Eighth Session (Geneva, 1926) 


22. Concerning the Simplification of 
the Inspection of Emigrants 
on Board Ship 


Ninth Session (Geneva, 1926) 


23. Concerning Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement 

24. Concerning the Repatriation of 
Seamen 


Tenth Conference (Geneva, 1927) 


25. Concerning Sickness Insurance 
(industry, etc.) 

26. Concerning Sickness 
(agriculture) 


Insurance 


Countries which have no seacoast 
do not ratify marine conventions, and 
countries which are purely agricul- 
tural do not hasten to pass upon those 
effecting industry although it is the 
policy of the Office to urge them to 
cross this bridge in advance, for ob- 
vious reasons. So a total of 304 
ratifications of 26 conventions by 56 
countries cannot be accepted as a 
numerical index of undue delays or 
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abortive attempts to change existing 
conditions. A better guage of the 
value of the Conference is the feeling 
displayed towards it by the govern- 
ments. All the countries that belong 
to the League of Nations are mem- 
bers of the Conference automatically, 
since its charter is Part XIII of the 
Versailles Treaty. Germany has also 
belonged to the Conference from the 
beginning, years in advance of her 
admission to the League, Brazil, 
which has just withdrawn from the 
League, wants to continue to belong 
to the Conference. She has sent this 
year her annual subscription which is 
being held while the legal status of 
her situation is being settled. Spain 
has announced she will never retire 
from the Conference. 

On a conspicuous wall at the Inter- 
national Labour Office hangs a very 
striking map of the world, showing 
what countries are and what are not 
in the Conference. 

Europe is all in it except for Rus- 
sia; Asia is in except for Siberia and 
Turkey ; Africa is in except for Egypt; 
South America is in except for Equa- 
dor, and of North America Canada 
is in. 

The United States had this year an 
unofficial observer sent by the League 
of Nations Non-partisan Association 
of Illinois. American labor would do 
well to scrutinize the achievements 
and familiarize itself with the work 
of the International Labour Office 
and Conference. 





THE FRANKFORT INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH' 


Rose WITTFOGEL 


I 
LTHOUGH the Institute for 


Social Research in Francfort 

on the Main has not been 
created by the German or the inter- 
national Jabor movement it should be 
of greatest interest to the members of 
the labor movements in all countries. 
For the Institute is one of the very 
few research institutions in the world 
whose scientific activity concerns the 
study of social movements; and the 
study of social movements today 
means above all the study of the labor 
movement. 

The foundation of the Institute was 
prepared for during the years 1922- 
1924, and on June 22, 1924, the in- 
auguration took place in the Institute’s 
own building. The Institute is con- 
nected with the University of Franc- 
fort; however, it is independent as 
far as research and administration are 
concerned. According to its statutes 
the task of the Institute is ‘‘the scien- 
tific investigation and presentation of 
social conditions and social move- 
ments in the past and present, of all 
the facts pertaining to them, and 
without restriction to any one coun- 
try.”’ With this research work the 
Institute combines the training of 
young investigators in the field of the 
economic and social sciences; it assists 
them in their work to the best of its 


ability. 


* Institut fiir Sosialforschung. 


If the Institute of Social Research 
is of greatest interest to members of 
the labor movement at home and 
abroad because of the object of its 
activity, the conditions of admission 
for collaboration in the Institute are 
no less interesting. Since through its 
teaching staff the Institute is con- 
nected with the University it is used a 
great deal by academically trained 
students. But this use is by no means 
confined to academic people. ‘The 
use of the library and Institute facili- 
ties,” say the rules and regulations, 
“is open to all citizens and foreigners 
whose interest is well founded and 
who have been admitted by the Di- 
rector.” Thus also the man engaged 
in practical social scientific problems 
has ‘the possibility of working and 
learning under the Institute’s auspices. 


2 


For the purposes of the Institute’s 
work serves the Institute building 
near the university; its stern exterior 
already expresses the serious scientific 


character of the Institute. A large 
library deals with all aspects of social 
life —trade union and cooperative 
movements, party formation, cultural 
movements, social scientific theories, 
and the organization of employers’ 
associations — without restriction to 
nation or period, but with the em- 
phasis on present phenomena. It 
serves the user in two ways. For 
general use the materials of the In- 
stitute are available in a reading room 
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containing thirty-six working places. 
(The materials include, in addition to 
the library in the narrower sense of 
the word, and containing about 
30,000 items, an archive of already 
considerable historical value and a 
collection of current periodicals of 
more than 350 numbers.) For per- 
sons who are undertaking larger 
pieces of work and wish to avoid the 
inevitable disturbances of a reading 
room, sixteen small working rooms 
are available. This arrangement, new 
in Germany, has, of course, received 
the greatest approval of all users. 
There are four classrooms for semi- 
nars and group inquiries, accommo- 
dating altogether about 100 persons. 
Teaching and research are intimately 
connected, in point of space and fact, 
for the benefit of both types of activ- 
ity, as experience has proved. 

The Institute for Social Research, 
created upon the initiative of the So- 
ciety for Social Research’ and financed 
entirely from private means, has in 


1 Gesellschaft fiir Sosialforschung. 
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the whole world but few comparable 
organizations. In Germany itself it 
stands unique. Small wonder, then, 
the numerous visits by German and 
foreign guests. With various insti- 
tutes, governments, and other organi- 
zations at home and abroad a lively 
exchange has been developed. This 
is of all the greater value to the Insti- 
tute, since it would otherwise be im- 
possible to collect all the materials 
and documents falling within its scope. 
From many sources literature is 
already being sent in considerable vol- 
ume (preferably unasked for). In 
this connection we wish to mention 
the valuable help received from the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
International Labor Office in Geneva, 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the German Federa- 
tion of Labor, the English Labor 
Party, and the London School of 
Economics. The Institute hopes that 
in the future similar assistance will 
even more contribute to the fulfill- 
ment of its task. 
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I thought, dear heart, that we had gone 
Too far beneath the desert sun 

To breathe again that flower of flowers, 
That bloom of blooms in one. 


But now I see—oh, miracle 
Of very love that cannot fail !— 

That two who through the desert pass 
Shall make of it a well; 


And on its brink shall flowers spring 
For their eternal comforting, 
And from parched skies a singing bird 
Shall light and dip its wing! 
Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 


January January 
February February 


September September 
October October 

November November 
December December 


1928 1928 
January January 
February February 
March 


‘For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIUNIST. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS’ 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 
Atlanta, Ga. 10 11 10 8 
Baltimore, Md. 43 27 24 
Birmingham, Ala. 17 11 
see, BEAM. cccescvees 20 17 
Buffalo, N. Y. 27 13 
Chicago, Il. 8 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 19 11 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


Percentage of unemployed members 
Oct. 
toDec., Jan, Feb, Mar, Apr. May, June July, 
1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 

Cleveland, Ohio 17 36 29 16 11 
PE GE, socccesece 19 20 15 18 16 
Detroit, Mich. 21* 32 22 12 9 
Jersey City, N. J. ...... 12* 17 19 35 22 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 17 11 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 8 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 15 
New York, N. Y. ...... 23 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Se eee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a er 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. ..... 


Total Building trades.. 
Total All other trades.. 
Total All trades 


*Only for November and December. 
**Only for December. 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





FEDERAL LABOR 
UNIONS 


WAGES OF ORGANIZED WORKERS INCREASE 
MORE THAN OF UNORGANIZED 


URING the last years wages of 
organized workers have been 
increasing at a faster rate than 

wages of workers in general. Ac- 
cording to reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor statistics 
hourly wages of workers in general 
(excluding agricultural labor) and 
wages of organized workers have 
been above the 1913 level as follows: 


Per cent above the 1913 level 
a  ' 

Workers in 
General 

117 per cent 

123 per cent 

126 per cent 

129 per cent 


Organized 
Workers 
111 per cent 
128 per cent 
138 per cent 
150 per cent 
160 per cent 


These figures, which speak so 
plainly and clearly, should convince 
every worker that it is in his own in- 
terest, in the interest of his family, 
in the interest of the future of his chil- 
dren, to join the union which secures 
for him higher wages, that is, greater 
opportunities and a better life. 

The same favorable position or- 
ganized labor holds as to hours of 
work. According to reports of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics full time hours per week are 
higher in 1926 than in 1920 in the 
boot and shoe industry, in the cotton 
goods industry, and in the woolen and 
worsted goods industry. The hours 
of work of organized labor, how- 
ever, have decreased from year to 
year since 1922 and are lower today 
than in 1920 as the following index 
of hours of work will show: 


Hours of work 
(1913-100) 


Year 


We see, not only do wages of or- 
ganized labor increase more than 
those of workers in general but or- 
ganized workers also work fewer 
hours per week. Trade unions not 
only secure higher wages for the 
worker but also provide more leisure 
to use the opportunities which higher 
wages offer. The trade union helps 
the worker immensely in his strife for 
a fair standard of living, for himself, 
for his family and for his children. 
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WORKERS EDUCATION 
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BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 


CONFERENCE ON HOURS 


OF WORK AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IsRAEL MUFSON 
Secretary, Labor College of Philadelphia 


BOUT sixteen months ago the 
Labor College of Philadel- 
phia held the first conference 

ever to be instituted by organized 
labor on the subject of Waste Elimi- 
nation in Industry. During the ses- 
sions of that conference, the scientists 
and labor people, in presenting the 
newer tendencies in industry, and the 
opportunities for both management 
and workers to cooperatively apply 
themselves for greater scientific and 
less wasteful practices, the problem 
of the final destiny of labor assumed a 
significant role. If labor was to work 
with management in a program for 
the elimination of waste what assur- 
ance will the workers have that this 
introduction of better scientific 
methods will not cause unemployment 
and the consequent suffering ensuing 
in its wake? The conclusion was that 


there can be no real approach to the 
solution of the wasteful processes in 
industry unless the interests of the 
workers, in so far as their security of 
employment was concerned, were well 
taken care of. 

With such a conclusion, the Labor 
College of Philadelphia then became 
interested in methods whereby in- 
dustry could be so reorganized as to 
make the hazards of unemployment 
a thing of the past. Another con- 
ference was called to discuss the possi- 
bilities of eliminating unemployment 
as one of the major forms of waste 
in industry. This conference in turn 
developed the fact that in spite of 
all anyone interested in the problem 
can do, the effectual remedy will be a 
long time in coming and that what can 
immediately be hoped for are forms 
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of relief that will prevent the workers 
from shouldering all the hardships 
of an unemployment situation. 

It was, therefore, to attempt to 
bring to the fore, methods of relief 
during unemployment periods that 
this third conference on The Five- 
Day Week and Unemployment In- 
surance was called. Thirty unions, 
representing every branch of industry 
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where labor was organized, sent dele- 
gates. In addition, individual trade 
unionists and friends interested in the 
problem were also present, making a 
total of about 150 people who par- 
ticipated in the conference. Added to 
this number were the hundred work- 
ing women who are enrolled students 
in the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women in Industry. 


Unemployment—What Can Unions Do About It? 


MARGARET SCATTERGOOD 


. N OUNCE of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.”” So 
the saying goes, and it is 

certainly true of unemployment. But, 

with unemployment, the prevention 
and the cure have to come together. 

For while plans are being carried out 

to stabilize employment and prevent 

unemployment, which is a slow proc- 
ess, requiring a period of time, some- 
thing must be done meanwhile for 
the men and women who are already 
suffering because they are out of 
work. And since the need of those 
who are unemployed is acute, the cure 
often has to be thought of first, and 
prevention second. Therefore let us 
take up first unemployment benefits, 
which might be considered as the cure. 

What help can trade unions give 

a man out of work through unem- 

ployment benefits? This question 

can be best answered by taking the 
experience of one of the unions which 
has paid benefits for a long time and 
has kept records of its payments. 

The photo-engravers of New York 

City are a good example. They pay 

$25 a week in unemployment benefits 

to every member who has been out 


of work for one week or more, and 
continue paying him for sixteen weeks 
unless he finds work before that time. 

Records for the last five years, 
1922-27, show that a photo-engraver 
in New York has one chance in eight 
of being layed off during the year; 
and if he is laid off, he will probably 
be out of work for about five or six 
weeks. His chances of unemploy- 
ment varied a good deal in different 
years during the five-year period—in 
some years he would have thirteen 
chances to one of having a job the 
year round; in other years he had one 
chance in six of being laid off. But 
the average unemployment was 13 
per cent of the membership, that is, 
one man in every eight. And the 
length of unemployment was nearly 
always the same in good or bad years. 

Now, a photo-engraver in New 
York on day work in commercial 
shops earned $60 a week in 1927. 
Therefore, if he was unemployed for 
five weeks he lost $300 in wages. 
Here ‘his union came to his aid, and 
after the first week gave him unem- 
ployment benefits amounting to $100 
in all. Thus he not only had money 
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to tide his family over the dull pe- 
‘riod, but he gained back one-third of 
what he had lost. His wife and 
family would probably be strongly in 
favor of unemployment benefits. 

What do these benefits cost the 
union? This is one of the first ques- 
tions any union would want to ask if 
they were thinking of starting an un- 
employment benefit plan. It cost the 
New York photoengravers about $16 
a year from each member of the 
union. That is, each member paid 
one dollar a week for sixteen weeks, 
on the average, the sum varying of 
course in different years. 

This sixteen dollars is a form of 
insurance against unemployment. A 
member pays the assessment, and if 
he is the unlucky eighth man who is 
laid off for five weeks he gets $100 
for it—not a bad bargain. If un- 
usual misfortune comes his way he 


may be laid off for sixteen weeks and 
get $300. 

The cost of benefits in the New 
York photoengravers local is compar- 
atively high, partly because they pay 


a high benefit. But paying a high 
benefit does not always mean that 
costs’ will be high. Take for instance 
the cost of benefits in two bakery 
workers’ locals. The Buffalo local 
pays a benefit of $4 a week. In 1927 
this cost the membership nearly $8 
each. Compare with this the costs in 
the Washington local: They pay $12 
a week, three times as much as Buf- 
falo, and yet it cost them less than 
$2 to do this, or only one-fourth as 
much as it costs Buffalo to pay $4. 
How does Washington get a bagain 
in unemployment benefits ? 

There are two reasons for this: 
First, Buffalo had over five times as 
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many members unemployed, propor- 
tionately, as Washington. And sec- 
ondly, they were unemployed for a 
longer time in Buffalo, averaging 
twelve weeks, while Washington men 
averaged less than ten weeks’ unem- 
ployment during the year. 

This shows clearly, then, that any 
union wanting to start an unemploy- 
ment benefit system will have to con- 
sider two questions if it wants to 
know whether it is Washington or 
Buffalo as far as unemployment bene- 
fits are concerned: 1. What percent- 
age of the membership is likely to be 
unemployed; and 2. How long will 
they probably be out of work? When 
they know this they will be able to 
tell what the cost will be and how 
high a benefit they can afford to pay. 
How can they find it out? 

Records of unemployment are the 
only accurate measure on which to 
base calculations for an unemploy- 
ment benefit system. Many unions 
already have these records. When 
the union requires members to get 
work through the union office, it has 
a means of keeping close check on 
unemployment, and many unions keep 
records in this way. In others it is 
a duty of the business agent to keep 
in touch with members and employers 
so as to be well informed on the em- 
ployment situation, and business 
agents often keep records of mem- 
bers who apply to them for work. If 
there are no records, the information 
will have to be gathered from those 
who are most closely in touch with 
the situation and the benefit system 
worked out by the trial and error 
method. 

A good many people seem to have 
the impression that a small union 
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can not undertake to pay benefits. 
But this is not necessarily true. A 
photo-engravers local in Montreal, 
with a membership of less than eighty 
has paid benefits for four years suc- 
cessfully. They pay $15 a week for 
six weeks or longer if necessary. 
They have weathered two rather se- 
vere periods of unemployment and 
still have a well stocked unemploy- 
ment fund. Another local in Seattle, 
of lithographers, has a membership 
of less than twenty-five. They have 
recently started unemployment bene- 
fits, paying $5 a week for eight weeks. 
At the last report they were paying 
four members, and were also building 
up their unemployment fund. But a 
small union has to guard carefully 
against a severe season of unemploy- 
ment, for if a large number are laid 
off there are few left to keep up the 
payments which make benefits possi- 
ble. Therefore they should have a 
strong fund in the bank back of the 
unemployment benefits. The Seattle 
local is providing for this emergency 
by taxing themselves heavily at the 
start to build up a fund. 

Altogether two international unions 
and forty-seven locals affliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
pay unemployment benefits. This in- 
cludes those having plans financed 
wholly or in part by the employer. 
The organizations paying benefits 
are: Internationally—siderographers 
and diamond workers; locally— pho- 
to-engravers, lithographers, typo- 
graphical unions, printing pressmen, 
stereotypers and efectrotypers, bakery 
workers, cloth hat and cap workers, 
ladies garment workers, brewery 
workers, commercial telegraphers, 
wood carvers, cleaners and dyers. 
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The amounts paid vary from $33 
a week to $3 a week; several pay 
from $20 to $30; a good many pay 
from $10 to $15 a week; and several 
pay $7 or $8; a few pay more to 
married than single men, and two 
pay $1 a week extra for each child. 
Benefits nearly always begin after 
two weeks of unemployment, and then 
continue anywhere from four to 
twenty-six weeks. But the time limit 
set by the union is usually only a safe- 
guard against abuse, for the average 
length of payments is usually very 
much less than that allowed by the 
union. 

There are two main systems of 
financing the benefit payments when 
the union itself pays the expenses: 1. 
The dues are increased by 25 or 50 
cents a month, or in some cases more, 
and benefits are paid from the gen- 
eral fund; or 2. An unemployment 
fund is kept by the union, and when 
it falls below a certain amount, the 
membership is assessed $1 a week 
until it again reaches its maximum. 
One union of 2,000 members in New 
York has a fund of $50,000. When 
it falls to $35,000 they begin assess- 
ments. Usually they have had to 
assess their membership every year. 
Another union of two hundred mem- 
bers in Cleveland has a fund of $5,- 
ooo and begins assessing when they 
have drawn the fund down to $2,000. 
They have had so little unemploy- 
ment since their fund was created in 
1925 that they have not yet had to 
assess their members again. 

While benefit payments are pro- 
viding the “cure” for unemployment, 
unions have another measure for un- 
employment relief which is in a sense 
both prevention and cure: When a 
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man is already unemployed it helps 
to prevent him from staying unem- 
ployed. But it does not prevent him 
from being unemployed in the first 
place. This is the employment bu- 
reau or employment exchange. It is 
a very general practice for unions to 
help their members to find positions ; 
so general in fact that it would be 
impossible to estimate how many 
positions members get every year 
through their union offices. The 
number would probably run into hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Some unions keep an employment 
ofice with some one in charge at cer- 
tain times, or all the time, to answer 
calls from employers and members. 
They keep records of members un- 
employed and notify them as soon as 
a vacancy is reported. In other 
unions the president or business agent 
keeps informed of vacancies and 


passes the word on to members who 
are out of work. 

These job-finding agencies save 
members an immense amount of time. 
In the pattern making trade, for in- 


stance, work is very irregular. One 
union officer writes that most mem- 
bers have had three different jobs 
during the year of 1927, and some 
more. The Pattern Makers have a 
well developed system of employment 
bureaus. Without this bureau, mem- 
bers would probably have to spend 
days going from shop to shop so- 
liciting work, and might not find a 
job in the end. But fortunately they 
can go to the union office and if any 
Position is open they will be notified 
of it. If others have applied ahead, 
they wait their turn on the list. 

In 1927 four local unions of Pat- 
tern Makers, with a combined mem- 
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bership of 749, obtained 628 posi- 
tions through the employment bu- 
reaus. That is, nearly one job for 
each member on the average. No one 
knows of course how many days these 
628 pattern makers might have lost 
hunting for work if they had not had 
the union office to notify them, but if 
they had lost only one day each it 
would have meant a loss of approxi- 
mately $8 to each man or a total 
loss of $5,024 to all in wages. It is 
probable that the employment bureau 
saved members many days’ job hunt- 
ing. 

A few more figures on employment 
bureaus will show what the unions 
are doing in job finding. These are 
all for the year 1927. Sixteen 
bakery workers’ unions found work 
for 797 members, and 2,555 tempor- 
ary jobs for week ends of for one or 
two days were given through these 
union offices; nineteen printing press- 
men’s locals placed 458 members; 
ten brewery and soft drink work- 
ers locals placed 400 members. 

While the employment bureau 
helps the union member to find a job 
when he is out of work, it makes no 
progress toward keeping him at work 
—which is more important. To in- 
crease employment and guarantee to 
the worker as nearly as possible a 
year-round job, is of course the goal 
toward which we hope to advance. 
Unions have made progress toward 
this goal through union management 
cooperation. In the railroad repair 
shops of the Canadian National 
Railroad, management and unions, 
through their joint committees, have 
consulted over this problem of pro- 
viding year-round employment. The 
railway repair industry is subject to 
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a dull period in the summer, followed 
by a rush of work when cars and 
locomotives are in heavy demand in 
the fall to move crops. During the 
dull periods shops often shut down 
and furlough all employees for a 
week at a time, and several such fur- 
loughs are likely to occur in one year. 
To regulate operation so that there 
will be work to keep the whole force 
busy in the dull periods, and then to 
handle the rush work afterwards 
without hiring numbers of new men, 
is a dificult problem in management. 
This is a problem that unions and 
management are considering jointly 
in the cooperative committees. Good 
progress has been made in stabilizing 
employment. 

In 1924 employees worked 73 per 
cent of the possible working days in 
the year; in 1925, 80 per cent; in 
1926, 82 per cent; in 1927, 83 per 
cent—a steady advance. On the 
whole there has been an 11 per cent 
improvement in employment stabili- 
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zation in the shops during the four- 
year period. And this covers the 
whole railroad. This has resulted in 
a 13 per cent increase in yearly earn- 
ings for all employees in the shops, 
amounting to an average of about 
$150 each, per year. This is a splen- 
did example of what can be done 
when unions and management com- 
bine their efforts toward improve- 
ment. 

In considering plans for employ- 
ment relief then, the benefit systems 
might be considered as the immediate 
relief which must be continued until 
a preventive remedy can be found. 
Employment stabilization provides 
this preventive remedy, and a coop- 
erative plan making possible the com- 
bined efforts of unions and manage- 
ment, may be effective in carrying it 
into effect. The employment bureau 
is a normal part of the mechanism re- 
quired to adjust changes in employ- 
ment which are bound to occur. 


Existing Plans for Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States 


Mary B. GILson 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


CCORDING to a survey re- 
cently conducted by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, real 

wages in the United States are double 
those in European countries. It is 
frequently asserted that our normal 
unemployment rate in relation to 
total population in so far as we can 
estimate it with our appalling lack of 
statistical material, is higher than 
abroad. It will be recalled that dur- 


ing the discussion last winter between 
Great Britain and ourselves concern- 
ing comparative unemployment in the 
two countries the Ministry of Labor 
pointed out that even the conserva- 
tive figures presented by our Depart- 
ment of Labor (which, according to 
Labor Bureau, Inc., are far too low) 
show a higher rate of unemployment 
in the United States than in Great 
Britain. 





EXISTING PLANS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


One frequently hears the light re- 
mark that because the American 
workman is so well paid he ought to 
provide for his own future. We shall 
not go into this question, as its consid- 
eration falls more logically to others 
on this program. Nor shall we com- 
ment upon the argument concerning 
the workman’s present-day prosperity 
in America in comparison with the 
foreign workman excepting to say 
that averages are misleading, that 
there are in the United States large 
holes in our industrial fabric through 
which fall workers who get high 
wages for short periods, workers who 
get low wages for long periods, and 
workers who get both low wages and 
short time work. When we have 
really adequate statistics of wages and 
hours of employment and unemploy- 
ment in this country, we shall know 
in which industries and plants the in- 
cidence of unemployment causes the 
greatest havoc and we shall condemn 
the conscience-salving use of aver- 
ages. 

In the meantime, while awaiting 
that happy time when _ individual 
firms, employers’ organizations and 
trades unions not only realize the 
value of but agree on common ter- 
minology and learn how to keep ac- 
curate data concerning those factors 
so vitally affecting the life of the 
worker—wages, hours and continuity 
of employment—it is not unreason- 
able to proceed on the assumption 
that, regardless of its extent, any in- 
voluntary unemployment with its ac- 
companying financial insecurity is an 
evil which should be given short shrift 
in our American program for general 
well being. 
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Many contend that unemployment 
should be prevented and not relieved. 
If we could be optimistic enough to 
accept as attainable the pleasant ideal 
of preventing all unemployment, no 
doubt all of us woulé subscribe to this 
viewpoint. But it is not necessary to 
point out to an audience of this sort 
that in spite of all intelligent effort 
to reduce unemployment we can 
never hope to have such a perfect 
coordination of production and con- 
sumption, such a static world in sci- 
entific invention, such a peaceful, 
well-ordered, non-emergency kind of 
world as completely to decapitate the 
hydra of involuntary unemployment. 

The stabilization measures taken 
by individual employers to reduce 
unemployment by regularizing pro- 
duction and distribution deserve every 
encouragement. But it is obvious 
that far more could be accomplished 
if a whole industry engaged in coop- 
erative effort to survey its unemploy- 
ment problem and introduced con- 
certed means of meeting it. 

Oliver Sheldon, one of Great Bri- 
tain’s foremost industrial managers, 
says: 

“Rationalization is the process of 
associating together individual under- 
takings or groups of firms in a close 
form of amalgamation, and, ulti- 
mately, of unifying, in some practi- 
cable degree of combination, whole 
industries, both nationally and inter- 
nationally; with the allied objects 
(beyond what is possible to an indus- 
try divided into many competitive 
units) of increasing efficiency, lower- 
ing costs, improving conditions of la- 
bor, promoting industrial coopera- 
tion and reducing the wastes of com- 
petition. These objects are being 
achieved by various means which 
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unification alone makes in full meas- 
ure available—the regulation of the 
production of an industry to balance 
the consumption of its products; the 
control of prices; the logical alloca- 
tion of work to jndividual factories; 
the stabilization of employment and 
regularization of wages; the stand- 
ardization of simatic methods and 
products; the simplification of the 
ranges of goods produced; the eco- 
nomical organization of distribution; 
the adoption of scientific methods 
and knowledge in the management 
and technique of trades as a whole; 
and the planning and pursuit of com- 
mon trade policies.” By Oliver 
Sheldon. Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1928, p. 264:54. 

As we become nmiore and more 
cognizant of the basic factors caus- 
ing instability of work, not only en- 
lightened self interest but pub'ic 
opinion will demand industry-wsde 
policies and procedures involving the 
closing of marginal mines, textile 
mills and similar units of industries 
now afflicted by over-production and 
excessively irregular employment. 

But, as we have implied, in spite 
of all possible measures taken to pro- 
mote the stabilization of industry, it 
is certain that some unemployment is 
inevitable. How then shall this in- 
evitable involuntary unemployment 
in the United States be met in order 
to relieve the distress and demorali- 
zation consequent upon the exhaus- 
tion of the worker’s savings, if in- 
deed it has been possible to lay any 
aside for that rainy day which so 
often visits even the most unsuspect- 
ing worker in these days of kaleido- 
scopic changes in the industrial 
world? It is obvious that large num- 
bers of people abroad and some peo- 
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ple in the United States regard the 
alternative of no work to be pay. 


Workers covered by American un- 
employment insurance plans have 
about the same proportion to Amer- 
ican workers bearing the risk of un- 
employment as the proverbial needle 
has to the haystack. Yet a study of 
the pioneer effort to cover this haz- 
ard of insecurity is distinctly worth 
while in that every experiment offers 
an added spotlight, weak as it may 
be, turned upon this comparatively 
unexplored field in the United States. 

It is superfluous to state that 
trades union out-of-work benefits 
were the first form of compensation 
for unemployment in the United 
States as they have been in many 
other countries. As this subject will 
be covered by another paper we shall 
discuss the other two kinds of un- 
employment compensation in the 
United States, those established by 
joint agreement between a trades 
union and an industry and those es- 
tablished by an individual company. 


Joint Agreement Plans 


The joint agreement plans now in 
operation are those in the men’s 
clothing industry in Chicago, the 
ladies’ garment industry in Cleveland 
and the cloth hat and cap industry 
in locals throughout the country. 
Small groups of weavers are covered 
in the lace industry also. Plans were 
formerly in operation in the cloak 
and suit industry and in the dress in- 
dustry in New York City and a plan 
was proposed but never executed in 
the fur industry. The men’s clothing 
industry has plans agreed to and soon 
to be put into operation in both 
Rochester and New York City. 
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The number of workers covered 
by joint plans is about 27,000. In 
another year about 8,000 workers in 
the men’s clothing industry in Roch- 
ester will be included in an active 
working plan and about 30,000 
workers in the same industry will be 
covered in New York. 

It is not to be wondered at that a 
systemized method of relieving un- 
employment should have originated 
in the needle trades. Their highly 
seasonal work naturally focused the 
attention of organized workers on 
the hazards of insecurity of income. 
The oldest of the joint plans is that 
established by joint agreement be- 
tween the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the Cleve- 
land Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1921. The New York 
plan in the same industry was adopt- 
ed in 1924. It was a pooled fund 
plan, contrasting with the guarantee- 
of-employment plan of Cleveland. 
These plans were undertaken in the 
dificult period of post-war deflation 
which intensified seasonal unemploy- 
ment. This fact and the prolonged 
labor dispute in the New York mar- 
ket caused the abandonment or at 
least suspension of unemployment 
compensation in New York. In Jan- 
uary, 1925, a plan was adopted in 
the dress industry of New York, but 
due to internal friction in the union 
and inability of the opposing factions 
to agree, and the inability of the 
union to enforce collection of contri- 
butions from employers, the union 
moved for the dissolution of the 
scheme in June, 1926. Contributions 
were refunded to workers before any 
benefits were ever paid. In Febru- 
ary, 1927, a new agreement between 
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the union and the contractors made 
provision for the revival of unem- 
ployment compensation if agreement 
should be reached on the subject, so 
there is a possibility it may sometime 
be resumed. 

Lace weavers have joint agree- 
ments with employers in Kingston, 
Scranton, Philadelphia and Wilkes- 
Barre, their plans having been inau- 
gurated in 1923 and 1924. About 
300 workers are covered in all. 

The cloth hat and cap industry es- 
tablished its plan in New York City 
in 1925, small locals having previ- 
ously had plans in other cities. 

All of the joint agreement plans 
define unemployment as involuntary 
unemployment through temporary 
lay-off, short time, or dismissal. Over- 
time is balanced against short time. 
Ir the cloth hat and cap industry any 
ur mployment involving lay-off or 
short time in excess of 22 hours a 
week must be paid for. Only in the 
latter industry does work outside of 
the industry disqualify a man for un- 
employment insurance when he can 
not find work in the industry. In all 
the joint agreement plans there is a 
common pooled fund except in that 
of the Amalgamated plan, which pro- 
vides for individual house funds in 
the inside shop. The Cleveland plan 
provides for refunds to employers 
according to the rate of unemploy- 
ment. Both of these plans may there- 
fore be said to furnish an incentive 
toward better management for the 
prevention of unemployment. 

Funds for joint plans are built up 
in different ways. The Cleveland 
fund is an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the payroll guaranteed by the 
manufacturers, the undistributed bal- 
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ance being returned according to the 
demands their distributions of unem- 
ployment benefit have made on the 
fund. The Chicago plan is a joint 
contributory one, the manufacturers 
having started by contributing 1.5 
per cent of the total payroll to the 
fund, and now contributing 3 per cent 
of the total payroll. Workers contri- 
bute 1.5 per cent of their wages. An 
interesting feature of the Chicago 
plan is that no firm’s fund is allowed 
to accumulate more than an amount 
equaling two years maximum benefit. 
When the fund decreases to an 
amount equalling only one year’s 
maximum benefit contributions are 
resumed. The cloth hat and cap fund 
is wholly provided by employers, 
their contributions amounting to 3 
per cent of the total payroll. 
Eligibility for employment in these 


plans includes the requirement that, 
for benefits in the men’s industry, a 
worker must be a union member in 
good standing for a year before 
qualifying, in the Cleveland ladies’ 
garment industry only regular work- 


ers—no casuals and probationary 
workers—are covered, and in the 
cloth hat and cap industry all claim- 
ants must be union members in good 
standing for six months previous to 
application for benefits as well as em- 
ployees in a shop having an agrec- 
ment with the Joint Council. 
Waiting periods vary in the joint 
plans. The Amalgamated clothing 
workers in Chicago are not paid any 
benefits for the first 44 hours of un- 
employment in a season. Cloth hat 
and cap workers must be unemployed 
44 hours, also, before beginning to 
qualify for benefit. The Cleveland 
ladies’ garment workers must be out 
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of work twelve weeks before entering 
upon compensable unemployment. 

Rates of benefit and periods of du- 
ration of benefit also vary. The 
men’s clothing workers of Chicago 
get 30 per cent of their full time 
rate up to a maximum of $15, 
the maximum duration of benefit be- 
ing 2% weeks in each of the two sea- 
sons. Cleveland ladies’ garment 
workers get 50 per cent of their 
minimum earnings, for the period be- 
tween the actual number of weeks 
worked and the weeks guaranteed. 
Cloth hat and cap men workers in 
New York get $13 a week and women 
workers get $9 a week for a maxi- 
mum of seven weeks a year. 

The Chicago and Cleveland joint 
plans are administered by an impar- 
tial Chairman and a Board of Trus- 
tees consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of workers and em- 
ployers. The cloth hat and cap fund 
is administered by the union. 

It is noteworthy that joint agree- 
ments on unemployment compensa- 
tion in the United States have not 
extended beyond the needle trades. 
With the exception of coal mining 
probably employment is more uncer- 
tain in these trades than in any 
others. Although the period since 
1920 has been one of depression in 
the needle trades the plans which 
have survived show promise of fu- 
ture interesting development. 


Company Plans 


The number of workers covered 
by unemployment insurance in the 
United States by individual company 
plans is probably about 8,000. 

Of the nine plans now in existence 
the first one which was that of the 
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Columbia Conserve Company in In- 
dianapolis, was established in 1917. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany started contributing to its un- 
employment insurance fund in 1916, 
but the plan did not become effective 
until 1920. Two were established in 
1919, One in 1920, two in 1921, one 
in 1922, and two in 1923. None 
have been established since 1923 with 
the exception of the short-lived plan 
of the American Cast Iron and Pipe 
Company in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and a plan recently established by the 
Brown and Bailey Company in Phila- 
delphia, a folding paper box estab- 
lishment employing about 150 work- 
ers. 

All company plans cover any un- 
employment due to the inability of 
the firm to furnish employment to 
any eligible employee although one 
company pays benefits only in case the 
entire plant closes down. The procur- 
ing of outside work does not disqual- 
ify a worker from receiving unem- 
ployment benefits as long as he is 
ready to resume work in his own com- 
pany when needed. One firm modi- 
fies unemployment benefits according 
to what a man is drawing when tem- 
porarily employed elsewhere in case 
he obtains outside work. Several 
firms make every effort to transfer 
workers to other work if their own 
work is slack and in some cases work- 
ers are given general maintenance 
jobs at the rate of their regular jobs. 
The Dennison Company systemati- 
cally transfers workers, paying time 
workers their regular rate and piece 
workers by a rating scale varying 
from 70 to 100 per cent of their pre- 
vious six weeks’ average earnings. 
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Eligibility to unemployment bene- 
fits involves a stipulated length of 
service varying from three months to 
five years in company plans. In two 
of the plans workers are transferred 
from a wage to a guaranteed salary 
basis of pay when they become eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation. 
In some cases only factory workers 
are covered and in others both fac- 
tory and office workers. One firm 
covers all employees whether office or 
factory who get less than $2,600 a 
year. Two plans require for eligi- 
bility participation in other activities, 
as, for example, the Procter and 
Gamble Company which guarantees 
steady employment to only those 
workers who participate in profit 
sharing. 

Rates of benefit vary greatly in 
company plans. In two companies 


dependents are taken into account and 


rates varied accordingly. One firm 
pays full salary for all unemployed 
time, another pays minimum earnings 
and another pays a maximum of $72 
a year. In one case a certain rate is 
stipulated for the first hundred days 
of unemployment and half of this 
rate for the second hundred days. 
One firm introduces sex differentia- 
tion into the benefit schedule, paying 
25 per cent of their average earnings 
to men and 20 per cent of their aver- 
age earnings to women. 

The duration of benefit also shows 
great variation in the existing plans. 
Some firms guarantee pay or work 
for the full 52 weeks a year. The 
Leeds and Northrup Company bases 
the duration of benefit on length of 
service, ranging from three weeks’ 
benefits for three months’ service to 
twenty-six weeks of benefit for five 
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years of service. The Dutchess 
Bleachery pays benefits for unem- 
ployed time within a 48-hour week 
unless the fund falls below $50,000 
in which case it pays on a 35 hour 
week basis. This firm guarantees 24 
hours pay a week for an indefinite 
period. In some companies holidays 
are considered unemployed time and 
in others they are not and no pay is 
given for them. 

The amount of time constituting 
a waiting period before unemployed 
time is counted as compensable varies 
from none at all in six cases to one- 
half and one day in the other three. 

The majority of firms operating 
unemployment compensation plans do 
not pay a dismissal bonus in case of 
complete termination of employment. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Leeds and Northrup 
Company, however, give two weeks’ 
notice or pay if a regular employee 
has to be laid off because of lack of 
work, a thing which seldom happens 
in either place. 

Company plans are administered in 
the majority of cases by joint com- 
mittees consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of employers 
and employees and in all but two 
cases there is equal joint representa- 
tion for the handling of appeals. 

Few of the plans provide for a def- 
inite fund, benefits being paid out of 
profits. The Dennison Company, the 
Dutchess Bleachery, and the Leads 
and Northrup Company are the only 
companies setting aside a definite 
fund for unemployment insurance, the 
last named being the only one with 
a definitely assumed obligation to set 
aside regularly a percentage of the 
weekly payroll for this purpose, main- 
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taining a fund whose maximum must 
be equal to twice the maximum pay- 
roll of the preceding 12-months pe- 
riod. In every case the employers 
stress the fact that they can not 
legally guarantee a continuance of 
benefits in case of prolonged business 
depression or misfortune which affects 
their plants to such an extent as to 
prove too great a drain on their re- 
sources. 


General Remarks 


Examination of the cloth hat and 
cap unemployment insurance plan in- 
dicates a desire to get the policies and 
procedure in the different locals on 
a more uniform basis and to set up 
machinery for a more adequate re- 
porting of statistical data to head- 
quarters. The New York plan shows 
need of more cooperation between 
employers and workers, a duty equally 
incumbent upon both groups. 

Both employers and employees in 
industrial establishments operating 
unemployment compensation plans 
express the opinion-that, while many 
improvements could be made in both 
their provisions and in the execution 
of them, they undertake to meet a 
real need. It is not possible to meas- 
ure the effect they have had on regu- 
larizing employment but in every 
case it is quite evident that great 
emphasis is laid on possible means of 
preventing unemployment and_ in 
some cases employers testify that it 
was only after their compensation 
plans were installed that there was 
any vital interest taken by the sales 
organization in providing a steady 
market for plant output. 

The fact that all funds in the 
United States may be abandoned at 
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the will of the contracting parties or 
of the management gives a somewhat 
insecure tone to them. Legal deci- 
sions in relation to joint agreement 
plans, however, have furnished evi- 
dence that the payment of contribu- 
tions during the life of the agreement 
can be legally enforced. The aban- 
donment of the two company plans 
previously mentioned was due to de- 
pression in the industry in one case 
and to precipitate introduction of 
new machine methods in another 
which exhausted the funds. Two 
other company funds show a marked 
decrease. The two plans established 
by joint agreement and later aban- 
doned were given up because of in- 
ternal dissension in the unions. The 
proposed fur plan never saw the light 
of day because of left wing opposi- 
tion. 

It is obvious that in both the joint 
agreement and company plans large 
numbers of workers without the pre- 
requisite length of service are not cov- 
ered by unemployment compensation. 
This, of course, furnishes ample lee- 
way for expanding and contracting an 
organization according to require- 
ments without any paying of benefits. 
The Cleveland Ladies’ Garment 
Workers restricts the number of tem- 
porary employees who may be taken 
on at peak seasons, but temporary 
workers are not paid benefits. 

It is, moreover, obvious that ex- 
pansion and contraction may also be 
provided for through overtime and 
short time. It is unfortunate that 
overtime records are seldom kept in 
such form as to be usable for a study 
of this sort. 

The hours and vacation policies of 
most of the plants administering un- 
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employment insurance are compara- 
tively generous. Discharge is usu- 
ally safeguarded where these plans 
are in operation by means of provid- 
ing for appeal to a committee equally 
representative of workers and man- 
agement. It goes without saying that 
unless there is honest and aboveboard 
scrutiny of every leavetaker it would 
be only too easy to discharge workers 
without benefit at slack times on the 
basis of inefficiency or misconduct. 

Without time-consuming special in- 
vestigations it would be impossible to 
state how many workers had been 
“squeezed out” of the plants studied 
because of improved technique and 
machinery and how many more had 
been taken on because of the improv- 
ing of quality and lessening of price 
of product, with the consequent 
widening of markets. We under- 
stand that studies of this sort will 
soon be undertaken. 

It is obvious in places where data 
were available that the unskilled 
workers tend to be displaced by mech- 
anization more than skilled workers. 
For instance, the number of unskilled 
workers in the Manning Company 
has steadily decreased. In one paper 
plant of this company the number of 
skilled and semi-skilled employees 
was greater early in 1927 than at any 
time previous to that while the num- 
ber of unskilled workers had declined 
by 50 per cent from the peak of 1924. 
The other plan has shown an upward 
trend in employment for skilled em- 
ployees but a downward trend for the 
unskilled. Another company shows 
expansion of its force to be twice as 
great in the office as in the shop. 

It is evident, as we have said, that 
only a negligible number of workers 
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in the United States are covered by 
unemployment compensation. It is 
also true that although employers and 
workers are increasingly interested in 
stabilization measures, no matter how 
we may forge ahead in the latter field 
and thus reduce unemployment we can 
never completely eliminate it. In the 
meantime we are as babes in the 
woods until we can see a path ahead. 
And we need not delude ourselves 
into thinking we can see a path or 
even be able to map one out without 
a compass which will tell us where 
we are going. 

In the meantime, praise be to all 
the valiant efforts of workers and 
workers’ organizations and industrial 
managers and their organization, to 
work with each other and with the 
government toward the elimination of 
waste in every form, which is so basic 
to reducing if not to eliminating un- 
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employment. And let us applaud 
those in high position who not only 
insist upon removing the shroud of 
secrecy from industry but who steer 
with clear vision and unflinching pur- 
pose toward a sound financial policy, 
an intelligent attitude toward tariff 
in relation to our place in interna- 
tional affairs, toward immigration and 
toward all the other problems which 
so vitally affect this ever present evil 
of unemployment.’ 


* Most of the material for this paper has been 
taken from “Mary B. Gilson and Bryce M. 
Stewart. Unemployment Compensation Plans 
in the United States; preliminary report. Feb.- 
April, 1928, mimegraphed, 3 parts.” (This re- 
port was issued for limited distribution and the 
supply is now exhausted.) The final report 
which will include foreign experience, will be 
published in book form in 1929. Before publica- 
tion, however, the material contained in the 
preliminary reports will be corrected where 
necessary and brought up-to-date. 


WORKERS EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


LEONARD CRAIG 


Director of Workers Education 


HE Department of Workers 

Education of the Pennsylvania 

Federation of Labor is planning 
its most active campaign this season 
for the organizing of labor colleges, 
workers study classes and other forms 
of educational activities. If the labor 
movement is to progress and receive 
its just reward, it is quite evident that 
the local unions must give some time 
and consideration to the formation of 
study classes. Workers education 
will train the workers to think funda- 
mentally on their social and economic 
problems and how to function more 
effectively in the labor movement. 


The outstanding accomplishment 
of the Education Department this 
past season was the organizing of 
two labor colleges. A labor college 
in this sense may be termed a cen- 
tralized group of workers and edu- 
cators, or a permanent organization, 
for the purpose of gathering and dis- 
tributing educational literature, or- 
ganizing and conducting workers 
study classes and to carry on a gen- 
eral campaign of education among 
the workers of that district. 

One labor college was organized 
in Shenandoah on January 29, 1928. 
Two. classes operated under the au- 
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spices of this college until the close 
of the season, May 30, 1928, with 
an enrollment of sixty students. The 
subjects taught in these classes were 
parliamentary law and public speak- 
ing. 

The other labor college was or- 
ganized in Wilkes-Barre on March 4, 
1928. Two classes operated under 
the auspices of this college until the 
close of the season, May 30, 1928, 
with an enrollment of sixty-six stu- 
dents. The subjects taught in these 
classes were parliamentary law and 
public speaking. All three of the 
above-named labor colleges will re- 
open their study classes on or about 
October first. Other subjects will be 
added to the curriculum just as fast 
as the students desire them. 

The labor colleges have proven so 
successful that organizations from 
other cities are now sending in re- 
quests for the services of this Depart- 
ment in order that they may establish 
a labor college in their localities this 
coming season, and that service will 
surely be forthcoming. The Depart- 
ment of Workers Education is for the 
purpose of aiding and assisting any 
organization or group of workers 
who wish to organize study classes 
or any other form of educational ac- 
tivities. It is the desire of the Edu- 
cational Department to establish a 
number of local labor colleges through 
the State this coming season, and we 
appeal for the assistance and cooper- 
ation of the labor movement in order 
to bring that about. 

The above method of organizing 
a labor college does not prevent any 
local union or group of workers from 
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organizing a study class of their own. 
Many local unions set aside a part of 
their meetings for the discussion and 
study of important problems of their 
union and their industry. Many local 
unions organize study classes of their 
own membership in order to study 
their by-laws, constitution and work- 
ing agreements, and the director will 
gladly assist any organization or 
group of workers who wish to pro- 
ceed along this line. The labor col- 
lege has proven to be the most suc- 
cessful method of developing work- 
ers education, owing to the fact that 
three regularly elected delegates from 
each local union and organization be- 
come the governing body of the col- 
lege. This method of operation re- 
moves the expense and responsibility 
from the local union or the individual 
and places it upon the labor move- 
ment as a whole where it rightfully 
belongs. 

The majority of workers who have 
attended these classes the past season 
are very enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of workers education, and 
have begun to realize that workers 
study classes will give them the op- 
portunity to study their social and 
economic problems, and they feel it 
is the duty of the labor movement to 
supply this great need. If the work- 
ers are unable to leave their work in 
order to attend school, it is up to the 
labor movement to send the school to 
them. The machinery for workers 
education in those localities has been 
installed and the assistance and coop- 
eration of the labor movement will 
enable this machinery to function for 
the benefit of the workers as a whole. 





SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE VOCATIONAL 
ScHooL, by Dr. Max S. Henig. Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York, 1928. 110 
pp. Price $1.40. Reviewed by L. A. 
Wilson. 


NY attempt to reduce the appalling 
number of industrial accidents occur- 
ring each year in the shops and factories 
of the United States is a move in the right 
direction and there is no surer way to 
bring about this hoped for consummation 
than through instruction of the youth who 
will constitute the workers in industry in 
the next generation. The results of the 
work of Dr. Henig in Safety Prevention 
in the Essex County Vocational Schools 
for Boys at West Orange, New Jersey, 
carried on over a three-year period, have 
just been published and stand as a record 
of what can be done by an earnest and 
indefatigable worker in a field of safety 
education which up to the present time has 
either been entirely neglected or cultivated 
in a spasmodic way in our vocational 
schools. 

The study is scientific in its approach to 
the subject and scholarly in its results. 
Dr. Henig first analyzed the defects of 
existing courses as they were given in the 
academic and trade departments of the 
schools under his instruction and found 
that they should be made more effective. 
He then undertook the formidable task of 
reconstructing the schools curriculum in 
accident prevention instruction and, as the 
first step, collected and recorded every ac- 
cident that occurred in the school day be- 
tween 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. over a three- 
year period, 1919-1920 to 1921-22. These 
records formed the basis of the curriculum 
which he constructed. This curriculum 
has provided a course of study with the 
two-fold aim of reducing the apprentices’ 


chances of injury in the school shops and 
also serving him later when he goes out into 
a trade. 

In order to get information as to what 
had already been done on this subject Dr. 
Henig prepared and sent out two sets of 
questionnaires, one to representative indus- 
tries scattered throughout the United 
States and the other to ten vocational 
schools in New Jersey. The question- 
naire sent to the industries was an at- 
tempt to discover what the industries were 
doing toward educating apprentices in be- 
coming safe workers. The replies from 


industries showed that whatever instruc- 
tion the waning number of apprentices in 
industry receive is in the form of “Rules 


and Regulations” and that none of it could 
actually be called a course of instruction 
based on a definite curriculum. In the 
vocational schools of New Jersey it was 
found, among other things, that industrial 
accident prevention, save with one excep- 
tion, was not a separate subject but taught 
entirely by the instructor on the job. 

Over a three-year period there were 
noted for the West Orange school a total 
of 208 accidents. ‘These have been classi- 
fied for each department by causes and 
form a valuable guide list for every teacher 
in a vocational school. It is interesting to 
note that of the 208 accidents the largest 
number, 81, occurred in carpentry with 
auto repairing second followed by machine, 
electrical and drafting in the order given. 

With this information at hand the work 
of constructing a curriculum was greatly 
aided. A table of means of avoiding acci- 
dents in-school shops was prepared, by de- 
partments and causes, which gives 140 
specific directions for the avoidance of ac- 
cidents. 

The curriculum itself covers over ten 
closely written pages and is said to be the 
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only one of its kind in public or private 
vocational schools. The topics chosen for 
consideration embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, including means of preventing indus- 
trial accidents, shop lighting, ventilation, 
prevention of accidents in trades taught in 
school, first aid, etc. Its great value lies 
in the fact that it is based on school expe- 
rience for a three-year period and thus 
gives a careful diagnoses of accidents that 
have actually taken place. 

This is a study of safety education that 
no teacher in vocational schools can afford 
to be without. It blazes a path for others 
to follow and it is to be hoped that the 
work of Dr. Henig in his West Orange 
school will serve as a foundation for cur- 
riculum building in safety education that 
teachers in other states will pursue. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY ANU THE FARM- 
ER, by Russell C. Engberg. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. 
284. Price $2.50. Reviewed by E. H. 
Weicking. 


ARK TWAIN’S well-known remark 

about the weather appears to be not 
wholly inapplicable to the vexing “farm 
question” of today. Much has been said 
and written about it. As yet very little 
has been done about it. 

Labor, sympathetic to another great 
group struggling for recognition of what it 
considers a squarer deal in the shuffle of the 
cards of national policy, will find in Mr. 
Engberg’s able analysis much that is essen- 
tial to a better understanding of the cur- 
rent economic aches in Iowa, and of what 
really can be done about it. More par- 
ticularly, however, Labor will be relieved 
to learn that its gains when business is on 
the upswing are not agriculture’s losses. 
Cyclical fluctuations in industrial employ- 
ment, in payroll disbursements, in city 
wage rates, are found by the author to af- 
fect but little the farmer’s fortunes. In 
fact, the conclusion is reached for industry 
generally that “It can not be said that the 
fluctuations in domestic business conditions 
have been demonstrably the cause of agri- 
cultural depression.” 

This is the author’s answer to the first 
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and most important of three questions put 
for analysis. In several readable chapters 
conveniently summarized for the hurried 
reader, he concludes that the forces of na- 
ture play the leading role in determining 
the farmer’s lot. The adjustment of agri- 
cultural production to a changing economic 
stiuation is a long, slow, very inexact 
process. Even if the farmer had the fore- 
sight to plan far ahead, his efforts at ad- 
justment frequently would be defeated by 
the weather, by insects, by plant and ani- 
mal diseases. As one of six million highly 
competitive producers, his individual power 
to control production is nothing, and ma- 
chinery for securing group action is lack- 
ing. Nature limits him in the types of pro- 
duction which he can readily shift to. And 
finally, it is not always wise to reorganize 
a business so slowly changeable and in- 
volving such heavy investments, in order to 
meet a situation which may continue only 
a year or two. 

Examination of the domestic demand for 
farm products discloses that it changes rel- 
atively so little from industrial prosperity 
to depression as to be of little effect upon 
agriculture. Foreign demand, on the whole, 
also is unimportant. Business cycles show 
comparatively little influence upon the 
chief items of farming costs. Furthermore, 
the proportion of the farmer’s “overhead” 
expenses which go on regardless of how 
much he raises is relatively so large a part 
of the total cost and of the value of the 
product, that even in the years of lowest 
prices a farmer can rarely make a net sav- 
ing by cutting his individual output. 

What then is the big determinant of 
whether wheat shall sell at $1 or $1.50, 
cotton at 20 cents or half that much? Sup- 
ply—which means for the most part the 
weather. Even the prices of livestock and 
livestock products reflect primarily the 
volume of their production which in turn 
is often closely related to the size of the 
crop which provides the bulk of its feed. 

Passing then from general considerations 
to specific analyses, the author devotes the 
second half of the book to a detailed ex- 
amination of the relation of business cycles 
to the price realized in the three great 
American staples, cotton, wheat, and the 
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corn-hog industry. In these chapters the 
statistically inclined will find much to sat- 
isfy their appetites but no more than those 
who believe with one of O. Henry’s char- 
acters that “Statistics is the lowest form 
of human information that exists. Don’t 
read ‘em—they’re liable to poison your 
mind.” Such readers can skip the unpal- 
atable “figgers” and yet find ample suste- 
nance to reward their browsing. His con- 
clusions are as before: The overwhelming 
effect of supply upon price, and the minor 
influence of the business cycle. 

The most important question of the 
three set for answer has now been solved. 
The answers to the remaining two are: 
First, it is clearly not worth while for 
farmers to attempt to adjust their produc- 
tion policies to changes in demand or costs 
based upon business forecasts ; second, iron- 
ing out the recurring wrinkles in the course 
of business would help the farmer but 
little. Business forecasting is yet too in- 


exact an art especially for the long periods 
of time required in agricultural planning. 
Adjustment if attempted would too often 


get nowhere. Answer to the third ques- 
tion is found in the fact that the real dis- 
turber of the agricultural peace—supply— 
can not be taken into custody. After all, 
not much can be done about the weather. 

These are all much needed answers to 
important questions. But they must not 
be taken for more than what they are. 
In the first place, adequate statistical data 
as a basis for final conclusions frequently 
are not available. Moreover, data fre- 
quently are shown only for the period be- 
ginning in 1918 or 1919. Conclusions 
about cycles for a period as short as that, 
and as disturbed as that, can be accepted 
only as tentative. 

Readers, because of the emphasis placed 
on the cyclical effects of business upon agri- 
culture, should also bear in mind that the 
absence of cyclical relations does not neces- 
sarily mean that the farmer is wholly un- 
affected by what happens to other classes 
of the population. An upward trend in the 
salary scale fo teachers serving rural 
schools, for example, ordinarily means 
higher farm taxes. Major upheavals like 
the war upset all relations and are a fac- 
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tor to themselves. The rise in city wages 
and sharp increases in freight rates of the 
late war and early post-war periods, for 
example, were war-induced factors which 
depressed middlewestern farm products 
prices still further. The title “Industrial 
Prosperity” leads us to expect fuller recog- 
nition than we find of these other two im- 
portant types of business movement. 

Nor must readers conclude that the same 
fluctuations in prices or costs though small 
are equally unimportant to all producers. 
In cotton, for example, the author finds 
that “we may only say that the actual in- 
fluence of business cycles (upon price) is 
not greater than 23.9 per cent and may be 
considerably less than that,”’ and concludes 
that “altogether the factors determining 
the economic position of the cotton pro- 
ducer appear to be specific conditions in 
the industry more than general business 
conditions.” Now to no small number of 
producers in the South usually operating 
on a small profit margin, a 20 per cent 
influence on the price of cotton may not 
always be a wholly negligible considera- 
tion. 

And finally the statement that, because 
of their generally high “overhead” charges 
during depressions farmers not only do not 
decrease crop and livestock output, but ac- 
tually increase them to maintain income, 
hardly seems as simple as the author im- 
plies. His use of statistics of livestock 
market receipts to indicate a genuine in- 
crease in the scale of production is open 
to serious question. He does not leave us 
convinced that instances of increase in crop 
acreage during depressions are as largely 
attributable to this characteristic of farm 
expenses as he implies. A reported thir- 
teen million acre decrease in crop land since 
1920, his own admissions that when prices 
of products decline farmers buy less fer- 
tilizer, hire less labor, change to types of 
farming that require less labor, etc., are 
difficult to satisfactorily fit into his picture. 

In later years when more data are avail- 
able, and available for a period farther re- 
moved from the lagging war influences, 
some students may want to reexamine por- 
tions of the evidence with respect to cycli- 
cal interrelations. Others again may de- 
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sire to use more highly refined statistical’ 
technique in spots and leave less to general 
inference. Occasionally also we get the 
impression that the author champions his 
conclusions from the data more enthusiasti- 
cally than others might. 


AMERICAN Prosperity, Its CAUSES AND 
ConsEQUENCES, by Paul M. Mazur. 
New York. Viking Press. 268 pp. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Anita Mar- 
burg. 


HOSE who take titles seriously expect 
Mr. Mazur to explain “American 
Prosperity.” Those who cover books by 
running through chapter headings look for 
an exposition of Economics Up to Date. 
But the person who reads the young bank- 
er’s account throughout finds that he holds 
in his hands an amusingly written book on 
Business Gossip of the post-war period. 
Mr. Mazur has talked, golfed and gone 
to parties with business men. Prosperity 


with him is an established fact which his 
friends, the business men, have created. 
They have not done so by wisdom or luck 


on the stock exchange, nor even by the 
old-fashioned art of production, but rather 
by selling tactics. Mass production is out 
of date; high-pressure salesmanship is the 
new note. The man who succeeds in 
breaking down “consumer resistance” low- 
ers overhead and thus insures profits. In 
so far as advertising “educates” consum- 
ers to favor brands of a particular pro- 
ducer it ushers in prosperity for him. The 
question of the conflict between individual 
and social prosperity does not enter into 
the argument. . 

The bulk of Mr. Mazur’s prejudices are 
those of the American business man. His 
gods are Frederick Taylor and Henry 
Ford and General Motors. He holds to 
the popular ideas of a seven-year cycle, a 
federal reserve systém that controls money 
rates, and wages that result from produc- 
tivity. The Coolidge administration is 
revered; government ownership of rail- 
roads is condemned. Industry is the end 
of life. 
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The book will appeal at once to business 
men. It rarely fails to restate their con- 
victions in a jazzy collegiate language. To 
advertisers it will be even more acceptable, 
for it will heal the wounds opened by 
Stuart Chase’s book, “Your Money’s 
Worth.” It will become a kind of Bible 
to be placed upon the table of the ante- 
room. A marker will be left in page 86, 
so that patrons may happen upon this sen- 
tence, “Through national advertising the 
American public has been made flower- 
conscious.” 

Even industrial workers can not afford 
to miss “American Prosperity.” For them 
it contains a warning. A typical business 
man explains the economic system in terms 
of production selling and fails to touch 
upon the division of profits. It is not 
enough to call this matter “Sociology.” 
Does business intend to ignore the well- 
being and development of the worker? Is 
America really rich when she possesses an 
abundance of credit and goods? To the 
miners’ families, living in tents, it does not 
appear so. Nor would the textile worker 
of New England call that year prosper- 
ous which comforts them with closed fac- 
tory doors. 

America is perfecting an amazing sys- 
tem, where salesmanship tricks those who 
are rich to worry themselves with goods; 
and irregular wages force those who are 
poor to economize with their lives. If 
the money spent on advertising were di- 
verted to wages, armies of willing custom- 
ers would be created. But this solution 
does not occur to Mr. Mazur. He is in- 
terested in the profit of the separate busi- 
nesses that compete for markets and com- 
bine for self-interest. He gives no thought 
to regularizing competition by trade union 
contracts and by laws that protect con- 
sumers. He is a banker. His America 
is made up of captains of industry who 
sit in offices; not of ordinary workers who 
provide for families out of weekly wages. 





ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


We are trying to get lined up for our county 
elections and look to the State Federation of 
Labor for advice on the national candidates and 
their standing on labor. Barbers keep records 
of weekly earnings. Carpenters, painters and 
barbers are having get-together meetings to try 
and revive interest. We are trying to get up 
a Labor Day celebration. A chair factory has 
started up and a new filling station is being 
built. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles —Frank L. Johnston: 


Our Joint Board composed of one delegate 
from each local union is very active in finding 
out records of candidates for public office and 
findings are laid before the movement through 


our paper. Some locals have club rooms for 
their members; many of them have picnics and 
other socials quite regularly but no permanent 
plan along this line is in effect. Musicians’ 
Local No. 47 owns its home. Waiters, bakers, 
cooks, roofers, printers, upholsterers and car- 
penters use headquarters for club activities. 
A few of the larger stores only are open five 
and one-half days a week. Labor was the 
only civic group to oppose bond issue offered 
by unfair school board at recent election. Elec- 
tion lost and school board now offers over- 
tures. There is no factory in the city with 
possible exception of two or three in the tex- 
tile industry where 100 per cent organization 
exists. As open shoppers do not care about 
age or experience if the supply of workers ap- 
pears inexhaustible, men over 45 can find em- 
ployment. 


San Diego—E. H. Dowell: 


Our non-partisan political campaign commit- 
tee is studying platforms and records of candi- 
dates. Waiters, musicians, cooks and wait- 
resses own their own buildings. All building 
crafts, with the exception of the carpenters, 
who have the 44-hour week, enjoy the five-day 
week. No stores observe the five-day week. 
The great majority close at noon during the 
summer months and a few throughout the year. 
Labor is constantly building up its standard 
in the community and many of our bitterest 
opponents are now friendly if not openly sup- 
porting us. Lately we have succeeded in sign- 
ing up our first dairy 100 per cent and our 
first 100 per cent bakery. In the past drivers 
have refused to affiliate with the teamsters and 
chauffeurs. A linen products factory has started 
operations. There seems to be an impassable 
barrier erected in all trades against the man 
over forty-five. Some few find work as com- 
mon laborers. 


San Bernardino.—C. O. Whitlock: 


We have a non-partisan political committee 
composed of five members from the Central 
Council and delegates from ether locals. None 
of the unions own their own building. The 
members use the Labor Temple for headquar- 
ters and club rooms. The building industry 
is on the upward trend. A garment factory 
employing about forty people has started opera- 
tions. 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 


Local labor has kept in close touch, through 
its legislative committee, with the political situa- 
tion and has interviewed candidates for both 
local and state offices regarding their position 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the mest effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future the Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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on proposed legislation of special interest to 
Labor. The Central Labor Union holds an 
entertainment meeting every month. Public offi- 
cials are invited to speak upon matters of public 
policy. Social and economic questions are dis- 
cussed by specialists. Refreshments are served. 
Painters and plumbers have fish frys at beaches. 
Carpenters own a large hall. Fourteen other 
crafts have leased a more centrally located 
hall which is used as an attractive Labor 
Temple. It is kept clean and orderly and free 
from gambling and liquor. The painters have 
the five-day week. A new piston ring factory 
which will give work to 200 employees is under 
construction. Men over 45 can find work clerk- 
ing, poultry raising, and truck gardening in 
a small way. 


ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville—Charles E. Souza: 
We are taking an active part in county, state 
and national elections. The Central Body owns 


its own home and all unions except the musicians 
meet there. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 


Organized labor in Springfield is holding its 
own notwithstanding it is very dull in some 


trades. The Springfield Federation of Labor 
has established a Labor Temple where all labor 
unions meet. A live woman’s trade union label 
league has been formed with a membership of 
nearly 200 and they are doing good and effec- 
tive work. Painters enjoy the five-day week. 
A large Labor Day celebration is being planned 
under the auspices of the Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor and already Peoria, Blooming- 
ton, Decatur, Lincoln, Jacksonville, Taylorville, 
Staunton, Gillespie and Carlinville have ac- 
cepted the invitation to join with us and make 
this a Central Illinois Labor Day celebration. 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, will be the principal 
speaker and the afternoon program will be held 
at the Illinois State Fair Ground. A monster 
parade with five bands will be staged for the 
morning. 


Westville—John Shaffer: 


We have communicated with Secretary 
Olander of the State Federation of Labor for 
names of men favorable to labor. We antici- 
pate a big Labor Day celebration. Miners are 
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the only ones providing recreation activities 
for their members. 


INDIANA 
Evansville-—A. G. Eltonhead: 


There is unemployment among the carpenters 
and the unorganized. Bakery workers and 
electricians have negotiated new wage scales. 
Public works to relieve unemployment have 
been started, but due to a rainy spell of 23 days 
out of 25, not much benefit has been derived 
thus far. 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 


We have a non-partisan political campaign 
committee. The musicians keep records of 
weekly earnings. Carpenters and printers pro- 
vide recreation for their members. The car- 
penters have club rooms. The Central Body 
is making plans for our Labor Day celebra- 
tion. The building trades are quite busy. 


Muncie—Arthur H. Pierson: 


We have an active non-partisan committee 
that is looking into the records of legislative 
candidates and informing the local unions of 
their findings. Carpenters lease their hall. A 
plant for the building of batteries for the Gen- 
eral Motors is under way. There is no de- 
finite information yet as to the number of men 
they will employ. Men over 45 cannot find 
work in the skilled trades and the factories re- 
fuse to employ them in many instances on ac- 
count of the workmen’s compensation law. The 
insurance companies discourage their employ- 
ment. 


IOWA 
Des Moines —W. B. Hammil: 


The State Cooperative Legislative Council 
composed of the State Federation of Labor, 
railroad organizations and farmer unions are 
promoting labor’s political interests. The local 
typographical union keeps records of weekly 
earnings of its members. Carpenters, brick- 
layers, pressmen assistants, street carmen, bar- 
bers and many others have their club rooms. 
On account of over-production some of our fac- 
tories are only working five days a week. Men 
of 45 or over are not employed when younger 
men can be obtained. 
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Isn’t it worth 
a razor blade! 


OW your wife or your mother can 

do her ironing without getting “‘all 

tired out.’’ Seated comfortably at an 
electric ironer, she can do a big job with 
surprising speed for about the cost of 
a razor blade for the electricity used. 
— For ironing and many another house- 
Published hold task, your power and light com- 
wher pany sends you this servant, electricity 


interest of ol ice 
electrical .. . economical, willing and dependable 


—— all through its three-shift day. 
\ (GTavbaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


\. - Western Electric - 


‘ecutive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave, and 43rd St., New York City 
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Fort Dodge—John B. Casey: 


The writer keeps a record of veekly earn- 
ings. Long hours prevail here. Men over 45 
are almost out of luck as the inills lay them off 
as they approach that age. 


Marshalltown.—A. E. Vauthino: 


Our non-partisan campaign committee is to 
report on the past records of all candidates. 
None of the unions own their buildings. The 
Trades and Labor Hall can be used for club 
rooms. Plumbers, printers and carpenters have 
the 44-hour week. Have succeeded in keeping 
union men on the hotel building so far. The 
Lenmat Furnace Company employs union mold- 
ers. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 


Carpenters have a hall where they can con- 
gregate when not working. There is a move 
among certain firms to reduce wages. Employ- 
ers hire young men wherever possible; they 
prefer them to men 45 or over. 


MAINE 


W oodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 


We are forming a committee to work for 
Labor’s political interests. All stores and bar- 
ber shops work 53% days a week; Wednesday 
afternoons off. The Central Labor Union is 
making arrangements for a big Labor Day 
celebration. Mills are running full time. Pulp 
mills will employ men up to 60 years of age. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Florence.—Francis B. Erte): 


Painters and paper hanyers have just re- 
cently secured the five-day work week with an 
increase in wages from $1.00 to $1.12%4 cents 
an hour. A meeting has been called for the 
reorganization of our Central Labor Union. 


Manchester —George J. Nprie: 


Painters have the five-day *week. 
Marlboro.—John T. Tuck+;: 


The labor committee of th: Building Trades 
Council will endorse only those candidates who 
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favor labor legislation. Carpenters, painters 
and plumbers have outings in summer for mem- 
bers and families. The painters have a hall 
where members can congregate evenings. Sev- 
eral shoe firms have located here. Most men 
over 45 can only secure employment as labor- 
ers. 


Plymouth—Chas. H. Smith: 


Efforts are being made to have a committee 
look after Labor’s interests in the coming elec- 
tions. Carpenters secured the five-day week 
with the 44-hour pay scale. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City.—A. B. Radigan: 


The local typographical union keeps records 
of weekly earnings. Employers are becoming 
more reconciled to the shorter workday. The 
best pay in the Chevrolet automobile parts plant 
is 30 to 50 cents an hour. 


Pontiac—Jack Gray: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Sev- 
eral special meetings of various locals have 
been called at which addresses on the injunc- 
tion and its misuse have been made by the 
writer and other workers. Carpenters have a 
live campaign on for membership and are mak- 
ing good progress. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing —P. A. Davis: 


We are appointing political committees. 
None of our unions provide recreation oppor- 
tunities for their members. None of our locals 
own their buildings. Men over 45 cannot find 
work at trades they have not been employed in 
before. None of the unions keep records of 
weekly earnings. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian.—J. H. Muir: 


A progressive voters league has been organ- 
ized; it is very active in local city elections. 
We were successful in electing two friends of 
labor, one as city mayor and the other as a 
member of the commission. Retail clerks have 
just secured the 544-day week. This local was 
recently organized with 150 members and have 
thus far closed six union store agreements. 
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Pride of a 


VERY good workman is proud of 
his work—the man who lacks that 


quality can never progress. 


Nor is pride of performance confined 
to the individual—it is as often seen as 
the power that carries an organization 


on to success. 


And it is that spirit—that pride of ac- 
complishment—that has made 
America’s First Railroad the splendid 
organization that it is today. 


Pride of Performance set the first wheels 
moving on our tracks 100 years ago— 
pride in the overcoming of obstacles has 
ever been a Baltimore & Ohio charac- 
teristic—we, each of us, do our jobs to 
the best of our ability—not selfishly but 
so that our co-workers may have pride 
in our work as well as in their own. 


Baltimore & Qhio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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Others are under way. Prospects are good for 
the organization of bakery workers. We are 


arranging for an extensive organization cam- 
paign in the cotton mills and knitting mills. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot.—H. E. McFall: 


The paint shops keep weekly earning records 
of all employees. The Fargo Labor Temple 
is the nearest to our district. We have had 
the biggest building trades year in the last ten 
years. 


OHIO 


Hamilton—Stanley Ogg: 


Our Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee has obtained signed questionnaires from 
every candidate for legislative office. The Co- 
operative Trades and Labor Council owns our 
Labor Temple and all unions use this building 
for all social purposes. The painters enjoy the 
five-day week. Efforts to organize paper work- 
ers have not thus far been successful. There 
is some organization of workers in almost every 
factory located here. 


Steubenville —A. C. Johnston: 


The legislative committee of the Centra! 
labor Union and the committee from the local 
unions are doing good work lining up candi- 
dates. The bricklayers own a lot and will 
build a home in the near future. The city 
employment bureau is working in cooperation 
with organized labor. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 


Local organizations have non-partisan com- 
mittee sending out questionnaires. July 29, a 
big Tri-County meeting was held and an effec- 
tive campaign outlined. Several of our locals 
have card parties, dances and socials. Plans 
are under way for a large Labor Day cele- 
bration. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 


We have candidates for Congress and State 
Legislature and are assisting them in their 
campaigns. Carpenters and electricians own 
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their buildings. Plumbers, painters and car- 
penters are making efforts to secure the five- 
day week. An aeroplane factory has started 
up. Very few of the oil companies or rail- 
roads will employ men above 45. 


OREGON 


Eastside —R. T. Whitty: 


At the Central Labor Council meetings we 
discuss the various measures coming up at 
state elections this fall and the different candi- 
dates. Times are very dull here at present. 
There is no discrimination here as to age. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Kensington.—E. A. Patterson: 


We are asking for the support of members to 
candidates friendly to organized labor. Our 
Central Labor Union provides club rooms. 
Active and loyal support in fulfillment of the 
new policy of the United Mine Workers of 
America was unanimously pledged by 189 dele- 
gates at the special convention of union off- 
cials of the Allegheny valley. Efforts are being 
made to have an airplane factory and shovel 
works locate here. 


South Williamsport—C. H. Weaver: 


Our Labor Temple is owned by stock pur- 
chased by the various unions. Most merchants 
and department stores work the five and one- 
half day week. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 


Our political committee holds meetings with 
the local unions. None of the unions own their 
buildings. The only club room we have is the 
council hall and we rent it. The carpenters 
have the 534-day week. After a man reaches 
45 he has a hard time getting work here in all 
trades. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 


The Trades and Labor Council together with 
all affiliated local unions and the railroad unions 
are taking an active part in politics. The 
street and electric railway employees keep 
weekly records of earnings. The carpenters 
own their building. Men of 45 or over can- 
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not obtain work except as helpers or common the finest Labor Temples in the South. It is 
laborers. owned by the local unions and has good club 
, facilities. Printers work 44 hours; other crafts- 
TEXAS men 48. The State Federation of Labor con- 
Marshall—M. H. Crow: vention was held here and was a great suc- 
cess. 
We have a committee to investigate labor 
records of candidates for office. The Central Pampa.—Chas. Williams: 
Trades and Labor Council placed an organizer 
in this district for sixty days. A powdered milk We have committees in the field investigating 
plant and the national highways advertising the records of candidates for public office. 
company shop has come into this district re- None of our unions keep records of weekly earn- 
cently. ings. All crafts unite in this locality and we 
have picnics, dances and get-together meet- 
San Angelo.—O. E. Mills: ings. The business men of Pampa bought 
’ : $1,645 worth of advertising in our Labor Day 
We are looking up all previous records of ,;opram. Three large carbon plants and two 
candidates. We have under consideration the jeGneries have opened up. Men over 45 can 
problem of recreation for our members. Con- Gad work in the oil fields. 
tractors have to be bonded and we have build- 
ing code inspection. 
WISCONSIN 
San Antonio—Sam Goodman: 
We have two union men running for the Gee Sages. 5. Cie 
legislature. Printers and barbers keep records The railroad locals interest themselves and 
of weekly earnings. San Antonio has one of work for Labor’s benefit at all elections. 
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FAMOUS FEET 


{ how they're kept free from corns } 











HooT GIBSON’S Famous Feet 
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“It isn’t only the tenderfoot who has corns... 
but it’s a soft judgment that keeps them... 
when you can lasso Blue=jay at any drug store.” 
..- So writes “Hoot” Gibson, Universal star 
and idol of sixty million movie fans. 


In its 28 faithful years Blue-jay has conquered many mil- 
lions of corns. It has conquered them with a plaster that 
stops shoe-pressure at once and ends the pain in an instant. 
And with medication, in just the right amount, which re- 
moves the corn without injuring delicate skin-tissue. The 
new Blue-jay, with the new creamy-white pad, is now 
at all drug stores . . . at no increase in price. For calluses 
and bunions, use Blue-jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


mm new Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© B. & B., 1928 
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When Every Minute Counts 


If you’re a gentleman of leisure 
and can afford to spend five or ten 
minutes several times a day wash- 
ing your hands, perhaps you 
won’t see the advantage of using 
a soap like Lava. 

But with most of us busy people 
every minute counts. We like to 
have clean hands, but we hate to 
spend too much time in the 
cleansing process. That’s why 
the average man gets such a thrill 
when he first tries Lava Soap. 
Perhaps the word “businesslike” 
best describes the way Lava 
works. Like a good workman, it 
goes on the job at once, does its 
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work and doesn’t hang around a 
minute after it’s done. 
Honestly, you’ve never used a 
soap that cleans as thoroughly as 
Lava, nor as swiftly. It doesn’t 
take more than a couple of sec- 
onds to produce a lather. And 
what a lather! White, creamy 
and surprisingly rich. 

Yet with all its swiftness Lava 
cleanses gently. It will not 
roughen the skin, no matter how 
often you use it. 

Try Lava. Most dealers carry 
it in two generous sizes in con- 
venient cartons. You'll find it 
as economical as it is efficient. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











